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| and poetry have woven a thousand bright | manner, said, “Thy money perish with 


For the Presbyterian, | butes. ‘It was the divine inspiration of | ty consequent upon procrastination may fur- Cloud, is nevertheless an object of interest. 


on the cross, will be always the same. 


-school of heaven. 
‘Christ to us, is as stable as Christ himself. 


The: Excellency of the Knowledge 
of Christ. 

+ Wherein’ does this excellency consist ? 
To answer this’ question fully, would be to 
unfold the whole story of Christian expe- 
rience, and describe all the glories of eter- 


ity.’ We can only take a few drops from 


this ocean, a few grains of gold from this 
store-house of unsearchable riches. 

« 1. The knowledge of Christ is the key 
that unlocks the mysteries of the Bible. 
He is the burden and the harmony of the 


Scriptures; all the rays of revelation centre | 
m and radiate from him. His glory shines" 


on every page; his spirit is the inspiration 
of every prophet ; his ~ breathes in every 
promise; his power gives weight to every 
threatening When the mountains were 
settled, a 


him. When light mantled the earth he 


the hills brought forth, he was 4), victory. If we have known and loved 


there; for all things were created by apd for | 


was there, for he lighteth every man that 


cometh into the world. When Abel stained 
the altar with the blood of the first sacrifice, 
he prophesied of that lamb that was slain 
before the foundation of the world. When 
the bow of promise overcanopied the ark, it 
was but the reflection of that rainbow that 
fs round about the throne of the Lamb in 
heaven. When the law was thundered from 
Sinai, it was ordained in the hands of a 
mediator, and sent forth as a schoolmaster 
to bring us to Christ. When the taber- 
nacle with its splendid ritual was set up, all 
its. ceremonies taught, by sensible signs, the 

eat doctrine of a crucified Saviour. When 
5. esus was lifted up on Calvary, every type 
was fulfilled, every shadow of the old dis- 
pensation faded away before the dawning 
glories of the new ; and all the seeming con- 
sradictions between the law and the gospel 
‘were reconciled in the cross. Take with 
‘you this doctrine of Christ’s divine nature 


and atoning sacrifice, feel and believe the | 
power of this great truth, and every page of | 


the Bible will shine with the light of his 


glorious image; and you shall learn by ex- | 


rience that to know God in and through 
hrist, is the life eternal which we have in 
the Scriptures. | 
2. The knowledge of Christ is certain and 
dasting. It rests on two imperishable foun- 
‘dations; the sure word of prophecy and the 
eonsciousness of the believer. Every word 
‘of it is established in the mouth of two wit- 
messes. The Deliever looks into the record 
‘God has given of his Son and finds certain 
‘declarations as to his sufficiency to save; 
‘this is the witness of the Spirit. And then 
‘he looks into the book of his own experi- 
‘ence, and finds many precious memories, 
‘affections, and hopes, all testifying that 
‘Jesus is to him just what God says he will 
be to them that believe. Thus assured, he 
-knows in whom he believes, and his know- 
-ledge rests on an enduring basis. The word 
‘of God liveth and abideth for ever; first, 
because its chief theme is the character and 
-work of him who is the same yesterday, to- 
day, for ever. This Jesus, whose day Abra- 
‘ham saw, who wept by the tomb and ns 
is 
‘body will for ever bear the wounds of the 
‘spear and the nails. His human sympa- 
thies will ever beam out with mild lustre in 
his face. And there is not one doctrine in 


the Bible concerning his person or purposes 


but will be illustrated and confirmed in the 
The word that reveals 


So also of that experience that bears tes- 


timony with the divine word. We are fear- 
-fully and wonderfully made in regard to the 
power of memory. 


The feelings of one day 
are transferred to the consciousness of an- 
other, and the past comes back continuall 


. to scourge us with its guilt or bless us wit 


its loving recollections. But there is no- 


- thing which lays such a firm hold on the 
: memory, and links the consciousness of one 
.day so intimately with another, as an ex- 
perimental knowledge of Christ. Even 
.when mind and memory fail in regard to 


other things, the name of Jesus lingers as a 
fragrance in the heart and a melody on the 


‘lips. I have known an aged Christian, who 
‘could scarcely connect two intelligent sen- 
. tences upon any other subject, or quote a 


single line correctly from any other book, 


-who could talk eloquently of the glory of 
. Christ, and repeat whole pages of his blessed 
-word. QO, there is an everlasting strength 


in this knowledge of Christ. It thrusts its 
roots down deep into the fountains of the 
soul. It interweaves its bright threads with 
the very fibres of our being. It grows more 
sublime to the apprehension and more sweet 
to the taste with each revolving year. It. 


- lingers last in the dim eye and on the cold 


lip of the dying, and is the burden of the 
first song with which the free spirit joins 
the rapture of heaven. In the world of 
glory we shall doubtless reject as false much 


’ that we had believed; and it would seem 


that the purity and peace of the soul must 
uire the oblivion of much that is true. 
Not so with the knowledge of Christ. This 


- shall only be intensified and enlarged; for 
- our understanding shall be gloriously illu- 
- minated, and we shall know even as we are 


known. 

8. The knowledge of Christ is a trans- 
forming power in the soul. All truth, when 
received in the love of it, teads to develope 
and strengthen the mind. I believe that 
the knowledge of Christ is a better intellec- 


- tual discipline than all the literature and 


- ing of Paul? 


science taught in the schools. What science 
more sublime than that which treats of God 
incarnate? What history more fascinating 
than the story of him who went about doing 
? What ethics more beautiful and 
pure than the precepts of Jesus? What 
hilosophy more profound than the reason- 
What poetry more charming 


than those Messianic psalms and prophecies 


- that have brought down to the earth the 


- gentiments and music of heaven? 


This, 


_ however, is but a low view of the subject. 


_ supernatural power. 


+ 


This knowledge transforms the soul by a 
It is the instrument 
of sanctification. The Spirit takes of the 
things of Christ, and shows them to us. 
Every new apprehension of his character, 
or experience of his grace, knits us in more 
intimate union; and thus “with open face 
beholding as in a glass the glory of the 
Lord, we are changed into the same image 
from glory to glory, as by the Spirit of 
the Lord.” 

4. The knowledge of Christ is the great 
incentive to duty. To know him is to love 
him; and to love him is to keep his com- 
mandments. When men talk about good 
works as something separate from the exer- 


\ gise of a living faith in Jesus, they show 
their ign 


orance not only of the Bible, but 

of the workings of the human soul. 

“Talk they of morals? 0! thou bleeding Lamb, 
The great morality is love to thee.” 

This is not only the first and great com- 

mand, but the fountain of all obedience. 

Look at Paul in his unparalleled labours 

and sufferings, and hear him explain the 


 gecret of that zeal that could do and suffer 


count 


all things: —“ For me to live is Christ. I 
things loss that I may know him 
and the power of his resurrection, and the 


' fellowship of his sufferings.” 


5. As the knowledge of Christ is the 
source and strength of a holy life, so it is 
the support of a peaceful death. Men have 


~ glways regarded death as the supreme evil. 
~~ [he world’s wisdom has long laboured to 


find an antidote for its terrors, Philosophy 


theories, and sung a thousand sweet songs ; 
all the fragrance and beauty of nature, an 
all the cunning workmanship of art, have 
been gathered around the grave; but what 
have these efforts availed? All the flowers 
on earth cannot perfume the rank vapours 
of the tomb, nor all the sculptured marble 
cover its creeping loathsomeness. After all 
their boasting, philosophers have trembled 
like common sinners on the brink of the 
rave. A life alienated from Christ may 
blessed with many comforts, but a death- 
bed uncheered by his presence, how cold, 
and hopeless, and awful it is! And only 
the more awful is it, when it is surrounded 
with all the luxuries and refinements of 
life. How delightful to turn from such 
scenes and behold the Christian’s life going 
down the setting sun! Christ, 
who alone has conquered death, gives us 


him, and tested his faithfulness, this know- 
ledge will dissipate all the terrors of the 
grave. There will be no agitation or alarm; 
no difficult questions to solve, no hard les- 
sons to learn, no new remedy to be sought. 
Consolation and hope shall well up from the 
deep fountains of experience. Christ, just 
as we have known him from day to day, 
shall be present to help in that time of 
need; and the truth that has cheered us in 
the midst of life, shall shed a sweeter light 
on the gloom of the grave. How many 
facts contirm the truth of these blessed as- 
surances! We speak what we know, and 
testify what we have seen. A few days 
since the writer stood by the dying bed of 
a poor woman who knew no book but the 
Bible, and understood little more of it than 
the faithful saying that Christ Jesus came 
into the world to save sinners, of whom she 
felt herself to be the chief. But this one truth 
was worth more to her than the knowledge 
of all mysteries. When asked if she was 
afraid to die, her wan and furrowed features 
kindled with an ineffable smile as she ex- 
claimed, “No! no! I long to be where 
there is no sin. Wouldn't I be glad if I 
should hear Christ say, this very minute, 
Jane Mc , come up to the kingdom pre- 
pared for you.” And then, exhausted with 
the effort, she soon fell asleep. 
“Jesus can make a dying bed 
Seem soft as downy 


For the Presbyterian. 
Death of a Princeton Student. 


At a meeting of the American Whig So- 
ciety of the College of New Jersey, held on 
the Ist inst. a committee was appointed to 
draw up resolutions relative to the death of 
their late fellow-member, Sylvester Larned 
Hennen of Louisiana. The following were 
reported and unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, It has pleased Almighty God, in 
the dispensation of his all-wise providence, to 
remove from earth our beloved fellow-member, 
Sylvester Larned Hennen of Louisiana, one 
whose kind and courteous manners, whose 
many noble qualities of mind and heart had 
won the highest esteem of acquaintances and 
the ardent love of friends; whose scholastic 
attainments reflected credit upon his society, 
and gave evidence ofa bright and distinguished 
future; therefore be it 

Resolved, That in his death the American 
Whig Society has sustained a severe and heavy 
loss, its individual members have been de- 
prived of a true and sincere friend, and so- 
ciety of one of its brightest ornaments. 

lved, That whilst we bow with humble 
reverence at this sad dispensation of a right- 
eous God, yet in the death of S. Larned Hen- 
nen we have truly lost a brother. 

Resolved, That whilst living he reflected 
credit upon us as a society: dead, we will re- 
spect, honour, and cherish his memory. 

Resolved, That we tender to the bereaved 
relatives of our deceased brother, in this their 
sad affliction, our deep and heartfelt sympathy, 
and may they find solace in Him who alone 
can cure the wounded spirit. 

Resolved, That our meeting of this evening 
be postponed, that our hall be draped in 
mourning, and we wear the usual badge sixty 


days. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the family of the deceased, and pub- 
lished in the New Orleans Picayune, Louis- 
ville Journal, National Intelligencer, Presbyte- 
rian, and Princeton Press. 

By order of the Society. 

A series of resolutions, of similar purport, 
was adopted by the Cliosophic Society, and 
also by the Senior Class, of which the de- 
ceased was a member. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Dr. James P. Wilson and Dr. Mil- 
nore 


The testimony of this venerable man is 
adduced in the New York Evangelist in fa- 
vour of the distinctive action of the New- 
school in Church Extension. He said, 
“The Assembly should conduct its own 
missions, although men of narrow minds 
may have employed them to favour their 
triangular views.” Why was not this testi- 
mony brought forward in the oe scenes, 
when, marshalled by another Absalom, the 
battle was set in array to dethrone the divinely 
constituted agencies of the Church, and bring 
in the voluntary societies? It was kept back. 
Had it been produced, it would as little 
have weighed with the New-school men, as 
did Dr. Wilson’s Notes in his edition of 
Ridgely’s Body of Divinity. Now his wise 
rath are reverently quoted in such a con- 
nection as well might make Dr. Lyon of 
Erie break forth again in that impassioned 
demand he addressed to the Assembly at 
Utica :—“ Where am I? In an Assembly 
of the Constitutional Presbyterian Church, 
is it said that the Plan of Union is not in 
force ?”’ Inthe Evangelist do we read these 
justifications of the Old-school sayings 
against the Home Missionary Society ? 

The American Tract Society has done 
most shameful injustice to Dr. Wilson in 
the memoir of Dr. Milnor. The memoir 
states that that good man, in his impenitent 
state, left off attending the ministrations of 
Dr. Wilson, weary of hearing Calvinism 
preached “‘ with clenched fist,” and that he 
went to the Episcopal Church, having “no 
objection to the doctrine of atonement, when 
from it was not deduced unconditional 
reprobation!” How could the Rev. Dr. 
John S. Stone pen a sentence ma a 
that Dr. Wilson preached uncondition 
reprobation, and held such views of the 
atonement as warranted the supposition that 
reprobation is ever to be regarded but as 
justly inflicted punishment for our personal 
sins? Had Dr. Milnor seen that expression, 
it would never have been issued from the 
Tract House. | 

The memoir gives no correct idea, not a 
shadow even, of the facts in relation to Dr. 
Milnor’s giving up attending the yoo 
terian Church. Doctrines had little to do 
with the matter. It grew out of Dr. Wil- 
son’s condemnation of the prevailing neglect 
of the Sabbath afternoon service. Hie spoke 
distinctly, and was understood to say that 
the house of God was neglected for the en- 
joyment of luxurious dinners, and to hold 
legal consultations. Great offence was taken 
by Mr. Ingersoll, a lawyer of high standing, 
a leading Federalist, and a trustee of the 
General Assembly. He regarded himself 
as personally attacked, and made no secret 
of his resentment. Nor was he alone in his 
feclings or his utterances. Dr. Wilson was 
told that if such remarks were again made 
from the pulpit, there would be a falling off 
in his support. The next Sabbath he al- 
luded to this hint, and in a most siguificant 


thee; we stand here not as your hireling, 
but as the ambassador of God.” Mr. Inger- 
soll passed over to the Episcopal Church, 
and so did his political friend, James Milnor. 

Neither Dr. Wilson nor Mr. Thomas 
Bradford, held unconditional reprobation ; 
they were judicious, well-read theologians, 
and steadfast upholders of the sanctity of 
the Lord’s day. It is due to the memory 
of Dr. Wilson to ex ange the offensive pas- 
sage altogether. Trut and justice alike 
demand it. 

While in Con , Mr. Milnor was inti- 
mately sunadhened with Josiah Quincy, and 
the great Federal leaders. Among them 
stood Samuel Sitgreaves of Pennsylvania, a 
steadfast “churchman,” an evangelical Chris- 
tian. Milnor was in a thoughtful frame, 
purposing to give up public life, and having 
no clear views of the gospel system. Mr. 
Sitgreaves attracted his attention by his 
worthy walk as a follower of Christ. He 
opened his mind to him, and Mr. Sitgreaves 
gladly embraced the opportunity, an _— 
improved it, of presenting to him the trut 
as it is in Jesus. Under his influence, Mr. 
Milnor was moulded by the truth and fash- 
ioned anew. The name of Sitgreaves is not 
mentioned in Dr. Stone’s memoir. No light 
is thrown by it on the means by which the 
King of Zion made ready for his service a pol- 
ished shaft, and gave to the Episcopal Church 
@ minister valiant for the truth; of excellent 
meekness, wise to win souls. We love to 
honour Dr. Milnor, but not a whit behind 
him, in every apostolic feature, was Dr. 
James P. Wilson. N. E. R. 


For the Presbyterian. 
Plenary Inspiration of the Holy 
Scriptures. 


NO. IV. 


The difference between the theory of the 
neologists concerning an inspiration of sug- 
— direction, elevation, &c., and the 

octrine of the Scriptures and of the Con- 
fession, of a plenary inspiration of what is 
written—of the ideas conjgintly with the 
words which constitute the Scriptures the 
word of God—is a difference of vital im- 
portance to the faith and hope of believers. 
According to the theory, the writers, at 
least in some portions of the sacred oracles, 
were left to choose their own words, and 
were so left because the things they were to 
write were previously known to them, and 
therefore no inspiration concerning them 
was necessary. Some, having adopted the 
notion that the inspiration of prophets and 
that of poets is of the same nature, use the 
word inspiration in that sense, with refer- 
ence to the Bible. Others, admitting that 
some supernatural things are recorded in 
the Bible, adopt the theory above men- 
tioned, to a certain extent; and imagine 
that what was not supernaturally suggested, 
was excited, directed, or, at least, superin- 
tended; while many, taking a more liberal 
view of the case, regard the first chapter of 
Genesis as a myth or an allegory, and such 
other portions of the Bible as relate any 
thing miraculous or supernatural, as of the 
same character, and the historical and other 
portions as involving no other than human 
authority. 

Now, without dwelling upon this theory 
as a handmaid of error and infidelity, under 
the plausible pretext of avoiding objections 
and difficulties, it may suflice to observe, 
that it is in no degree founded in the nature 
or demanded by any of the phenomena of 
divine inspiration; but is wholly fanciful 
and gratuitous. The fact that large portions 
of the sacred oracles, as is shown in a pre- 
ceding number, are a literal record of the 
words in which the revelations were in- 
spired, renders it certain that the whole of 
those oracles may have been inspired in 
words. Clearly, nothing in the nature of 
inspiration forbids their having been so in- 
spired; for we have unquestionable evidence 
that the nature of inspiration is such as to 
admit of the inspiration of words, and there- 
fore is such as to admit of the whole of the 
Scriptures being so inspired, and as na- 
turally and qgsily as any portion of them. 
Nor is the Mory demanded by any thing 
in the phenomena of inspiration. The same 
language, the same kind of words, is em- 
ployed throughout the Scriptures, and in a 
manner so homogeneous as neither to sug- 
gest nor render plausible the supposition of 
different kinds and degrees of inspiration, 
or to indicate where one kind ended and 
another commenced. The fact that man 
was the medium and scribe of what is writ- 
ten, argues nothing in favour of the theory ; 
for he was the medium and scribe of that 
which was confessedly inspired in words, 
and which was wholly unknown to him be- 
fore, as well as of that which related to 
what he previously knew. And if con- 
sistently with the nature of inspiration he 
could be the medium and scribe of inspired 
words concerning what he did not know be- 
fore, then assuredly he could with equal 
consistency, be the medium and scribe of 
inspired words concerning what was pre- 
viously known to him. If, then, there was 
a valid and sufficient reason why those por- 
tions of Scripture which related to things 
previously known to the prophets should be 
inspired in words, as well as those relating 
to what they knew nothing of before, then 
there can be nothing in the nature or 
phenomena of inspiration to forbid their 
having been so inspired, or to suggest or 
render plausible the supposition of various 
modes, or any different modes. Whether or 
not there was such valid and sufficient rea- 
son does not in any degree depend upon 
man’s judgment or knowledge. If it is not 
revealed, it may be beyond the reach of his 
power of discovery. And yet, in view of 
what is revealed, and of the divinely attested 
claims of all Scripture as given by inspira- 
tion of God, he may discern sufficient and 
irrefragable reasons—such as the necessity, 
if any part of the Bible is of divine autho- 
rity, and binding on the conscience as the 
only rule of faith and practice, that all 
Scripture should be of the same authority, 
that he might not mistake what is not, for 
what is binding; the ignorance, corruption, 
and incompetence of man, if left to his own 
wisdom and judgment, to decide, out of all 
that he more or less perfectly kuew of any 
historical, biographical, or other subject, 
what particulars to write in connection with 
revelations divinely inspired in words; aud 
the incapacity of the readers of what is writ- 
ten, to determine, with any certainty, what 
was inspired in words, and what, if any thing, 
was left to the discretion of the writer. it 
is palpable to the common sense and judg- 
ment of all men, that if all Scripture is not 
given by a like inspiration, all cannot be of 
like authority; if some portions of them 
are, like other books, of human origin, those 
portions cannot with propriety, nor with any 
allowable accommodation, be called “the 
word of God,” and that, supp»sing some 
portions to be of divine and others of human 
origin, no mortal is qualified to decide with 
certainty between the conflicting portigys. 

The fact that the prophets and apostles 
knew, prior to writing, some of the things 
which they recorded, did not invest those 
things, or their knowledge of them, with the 
attributes of Scripture—did not make them 
the word of God—did not invest them with 
divine authority, any more than their know- 
ledge of thousands of other and different 
things invested them with the like attri- 


variety, suite 


what they recorded, that gave their record 
divine authority, and made it a part of 
Scripture. This, so far as we have any 
means of knowing, is the true and only rea- 
son why they wrote exactly what they did 
write, and not a thousand other things 
equally well known to them. 

The pretence that the diversity of style 
in the sacred writings, like that in ordiaary 
books of human authorship, implies that the 
choice of words, so far at least as concerns 
things previously known, was left to the re- 
spective writers, is senseless and futile. It 
proceeds from a false notion of the nature 
and objects of divine inspiration, and if it 
proved any thing, would prove too much. 
For the same diversity exists in relation to 
one part of what is written, as much as to 
any other part—to what was not, as much 
as to what was previously known; so that 
if the peculiar and dissimilar styles of the 
writers argues that the choice and arrange- 
ment of words, in relation to things known 
to them before, was left to them, it equall 
argues that the choice of the words which 
they declare to have been spoken to them 
by the Divine Revealer, were left to their 
election. If, therefore, this pretence were 
valid, divine inspiration and authority could 
be affirmed of no part of the sacred writings. 

But, from the very nature of the case, the 
diversity of styles, so far from affording 
ground for an inference, that the selection 
of words was left to the writers, is strongly 
corroborative of the contrary. For if the 
words were inspired into the minds of the 
writers, then it may be observed, that there 
would be a perfect congruity between the 
fact that the words which are written were 
inspired—words which, in each case, were 
already familiar to the scribe—words suited 
to his degree of intelligence and education, 
and style of expression; and the fact that 
men of diverse gifts and qualifications were 
employed as mediums and scribes of revela- 
tion, and the further fact that readers of 
like diversity of talents and knowledge were 
to be instructed. Had the choice’ of words 
been left to the writers, we may well con- 
clude that none but men skilled in language, 
and possessed in all respects of the highest 
qualifications, would have been employed ; 
and we should then have had none but the 
ornate and lofty styles of David and Isaiah. 
The objects of revelation obviously require 
the existing variety of style; but we can 
conceive of no way in which it could be fur- 
nished, and at the same time possess divine 
authority, but by supposing that the words 
as written were given by inspiration of God; 
and geome were, by reason of their 

to instruct all classes of read- 
ers, profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction in righteousness. 
On this scriptural view of the subject, the 
diversity of style affords no ground of objec- 


‘tion to the doctrine of plenary inspiration 
L. 


and authority, but the contrary. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEWCASTLE. 


At the late meeting, the Rev. William C. 
Windel was dismissed to the Presbytery of 
Belfast in Ireland. Mr. Watson Russel, li- 
ceutiate, was dismissed to the Presbytery of 
Carlisle, and Mr. Charles R. Mills, licen- 
tiate, to the Presbytery of Buffalo City. 
Supplies were appointed to the vacant 
churches of Lower West Nottingham and 
the Rock, and application was renewed to 
the Board of Missions for aid for the mis- 
sionary field lately occupied by one of our 
licentiates. The attention of ministers and 
congregations was earnestly called to various 
matters in the Minutes of the last Assem- 
bly, embracing Church Extension, Educa- 
tion, Foreign Missions, the Ashmun Lnsti- 
tute, infant baptism, a day of prayer for 
youth, and reporting to the Assembly yearly 
the number of children and youth in Sab- 
bath-schools and Bible-classes. The free 
conversation on the state of religion brought 
out some interesting statements. The mat- 
ter which elicited most debate was a peti- 
tion from some members of the Church at 
Wilmington, for a redress of grievances in 
regard to a melodeon which had been intro- 
duced into the choir. The action in this 
case was as follows : 

Resolved, That the direction and control 
of the subject of church music rightfully 
belong to the session of the church, and that 
this whole matter be referred to the session, 
with the direction that they take such ac- 
tion in relation thereto, as in their opinion 
will be most for the glory of God, and the 
peace, purity, and prosperity of the church. 

R. P. D. 


For the Presbyterian. 


WHO CAN WRITE HISTORY? 


Messrs. Editors—A question which sur- 
prises me has of late been raised, bearing 
upon the literature of our day, and of our 
Church and country, as to the best period 
for writing the history of past and passing 
events. 

On the one hand, it seems to be main- 
tained that the true delineation and record 
of events cannot be secured till long after 
the events in question occurred; that we 
must wait till the memories of actors and 
observers in the scenes described either fail 
to perform their office in a natural way, or 
become palsied by death; that after the 
times and the scenes of human transactions 
have passed, and seasons of oblivion and 
obscurity succeeded, the period arrives most 
favourable to full and authentic history. 

But, can this be true? Has it ye 
been thought so? Cannot a man write his- 
tory at all, except it be the chronicle of 
some hoary age, grown dim with years? 
Are not our bookshelves full of autobiogra- 
phies—memoirs of their own times, and 
works of recent date, venerable not only for 
the unquestioned truth they record, but 
credible and dear on account of the hand 
that wrote them? Has the literary cata- 
logue of our country become so corrupt and 
suspicious, that no reliable name can be 
found there in our day, unless to write upon 
subjects enveloped in deep obscurity? Or 
have some of our contemporaries become so 
morbidly sensitive in regard to character 
and fame—so far lost confidence in them- 
selves, that they are afraid to trust the in- 
tegrity and candour of others? Surely, it 
must be wisest and safest to write while re- 
collection of events is vivid and strong— 
while their mementoes exist in full vigour 
and numerous forms—before living witness- 
es and visible monuments disappear, docu- 
ments are dispersed and lost, or exist 
only as mutilated, incoherent fragments of 
thought. 

The fact is, that living witnesses, in con- 
nection with fresh documents, unimpaired 
by time, constitute the best—the only abso- 
lute vouchers for truth and accuracy that 
can be obtained. In spite of partialities, 
prejudices, and perversions, all interested 
parties possess a perfect guard against them 
all, and against the wastes, derangements, 
and confusions that may exist in public sen- 
timent, and in the intelligent witnesses who 
still survive, to correct errors. Appealing 
to such an umpire is much more safe and 
honourable than any attempt, by delay, to 
jeopardize history by reducing it to a game 
of chance, the caprice of fiction, or sport of 
fancy. 

It is true that the obscurity and uncertain- 


nish a good opportunity for imprudent, in- 
jurious, or unpopular adventurers upon the 
stage of life, who fear a verdict from fact, 
to get their errors glossed over, if not for- 
gotten, varnished in the twilight of dis- 
tance from the time and scene of action. 
Men of this stamp will always find it their 
interest and pleasure to court delays. But 
“ There’s none ever feared 
That the truth should be heard, 
But they whom the truth would indict.” 

The candid, faithful actor does not fear 
the light; he is ready for a prompt and 
decisive scrutiny, conscious of rectitude, 
and willing, if found in error, to correct or 
expiate it a la mode. | 

Much of the early history of these United 
States is very imperfect, from the fact that 
it was delayed too long. The materials for 
it were lost or scattered, so as to render it 
impracticable to get them in proper order. 
And it is deplorably true of our ecclesiasti- 
cal history in the Presbyterian Church. 
We doubt not that our principal historian 
did the best he could to make a fair de- 
tail, but it is impossible for him to create 


‘materials where none existed—to fill up the 


hundreds of chasms which the lapse of years 
had produced ; and least of all was it allow- 
able for him to tax his imagination to smooth 
over the protuberances which must be a 
striking feature in every long delayed com- 
pilation. BAXTER. 
For the Presbyterian. 


A PASTOR’S FAREWELL. 


Brethren—About to leave you, I state 
the results of four ycars:—Over 700 ser- 
mons and addresses; 27 added to the church; 
26 baptisms; 16 marriages; 17 funerals ; 
over 250 volumes added to the Sabbath- 
school library, besides Jacobus’s Notes and 
Question Books, Catechisms, and a new set 
of Hymn books, in all at least 350 or 400 
volumes. New Psalm and Hymn books 
have been introduced into the church; 40 
or 50 Hymn books given to the children 
for learning the Catechism through ; nearly 
every family supplied with the Confession 
of Faith, and also many other books, as 
Hodge and Janeway ov Romans, and every 
child with the Catechism. Four colportcurs 
have been employed in this and the adjoin- 
ing counties ; 56 Sabbath-school and 55 for- 
eign missionary publications, and 20 copies 
of the Home and Foreiyn Lecord taken, 
besides many other papers, and 50 or 60 
tracts distributed weekly. A Bible Society 
has been formed, 250 Bibles and 450 Testa- 
ments sold and given away; and over $400 
worth of religious books and tracts circula- 
ted by sale and gift, being over $100 worth 

early. 

I have had some trials—I wear the 
same coat I wore when I first came here; 
yet [ have received many kindnesses, espe- 
cially from the young people, for all which 
I am very thankful; and I only regret that 
I have not been more faithful in preaching 
the truth fully and clearly, and that I have 
not accomplished more for Christ and his 
cause. I hope you.may be a united and 
happy people, and soon get a pastor who 
will be much more faithful and useful than 
I have been. Thanking you for your kind- 
ness, I ask an interest in your prayers. 

For the Presbyterian. 


PASTORAL RESIGNATION. 


At a congregational meeting of New Pro- 
videuce church, [Hawkins county, Tennessee, 
the Rev. James B. McBride tendered his 
resignation as pastor of this church, aud 
asked the church to unite with him in a 
request to Presbytery to dissolve the pas- 
toral relation now existing between him and 
this church. 

On motion of Wesley A. Phipps, the 
following preamble and resolutions were 
adopted : 

Whereas, The Rev. James B. McBride, pas- 
tor of this church, having tendered his resig- 
nation of the same, and desires us to unite 
with him at the next meeting of Preshytery to 
ask for the dissolution of the pastoral relation, 
therefore, 

Resolved, 1. That we deeply deplore the ne- 
cessity which, in the providence of God, seems 
to have forced him to this conclusion. 

Resolved, 2. That as we have enjoyed his 
labours for more than eight years, during 
which many accessions have been made to the 
church through his instrumentality, we hereby 
tender him our heartfelt thanks for the zeal 
and faithfulness which have ever character- 
ized his benevolent efforts, for the ability with 
which he has defended the truth, and for the 
soundness and pureness and simplicity of his 
preaching. 

Resolved, 3. That as it seems to be the deal- 
ings of Providence, we will accept his resigna- 
tion, and unite with him in requesting Pres- 
bytery to dissolve the relation which has so 
happily and profitably existed for several 


ears. 

. Resolved, 4. That in accepting his resigna- 
tion we part with a kind, affectionate, and 
devoted pastor, the community with a man 
whose sole aim has been to check the progress 
of sin and win souls to Christ, and our Church 
with a faithful advocate of her venerated doc- 
trines and republican form of government. 

Resolved, 5. That we extend to our pastor 
and his family our warmest sympathies, and 
pray that a kind Providence may open a door 
of still greater usefulness for them wherever 
their lot may be cast. 

Resolved, That a copy of the foregoing reso- 
lutions be sent for publication to the Presbyte- 
rian and Presbyterian Herald, signed by all 
the ruling elders of this church. 

Parpps, 
Davip LovucHMILLER, 
Wester A. Purpps, 
Wa. T. Wearnerrorp, 
Ruling Elders. 
For the Presbyterian. . 


PRESBYTERY OF PASSAIC. 

The Presbytery of Passaic met in the 
church of Mount Freedom, New Jersey, on 
the 2d inst. and was opened with a sermon 
by the Moderator, the Rev. O. L. Kirtland, 
from Eph. iii. 8-10. The Rev. J. C. Ed- 
wards was chosen Moderator, and the Rev. 
Messrs. G. M. 8. Blauvelt and D. M. James, 
Clerks, 

At the opening of the session Presbytery 
resolved, in view of the fact that the Gov- 
ernor of this State has appointed Thursday 
of this week as a day of public thanksgiv- 
ing, the Presbytery will adjourn after the 
morniug session of Wednesday. In the 
evening Dr. Magie and Mr. Ogden delivered 
impressive addresses, tracing the goodness 
of God to us in the past, and making it a 
ground of confidence for the future. 

The pastoral relation between the Rev. 
Eliphalet Bosworth and the church of 
Lyous Farms was dissolved at his own re- 
quest, that he might engage in another field 
of labour. 

Messrs. Kirtland and Williamson were 
appointed to prepare a narrative of the state 
of religion, from which it appeared that the 
churches report almost with united voice 
great prosperity in their temporal affairs, 
and large attendance upon the services of 
the sanctuary on the Sabbath, and very en- 
couraging attention to the word preached. 
General attention is paid to Sabbath-schools, 
to the monthly concert of prayer, and to all 
the different objects of Christian benevo- 
lence. They have to lament, however, the 
want of the special indications of the pre- 
sence of the Holy Spirit. There have been 
occasional instances of serious mindedness, 
but comparatively few hopeful conversions 


oceasion to take courage in our work, we 
have also occasion to humble ourselves be- 
fore God, and to plead that he would pour 
out a blessing, that there shall not be room 
enough to receive it. 

The meeting was characterized through- 
out with a spirit of harmony and brotherly 
love. There were no unhappy discussions 
and differences which sometimes arise in 
church courts, and disturb the peace of 
members and injure the cause of religion. 

The Presbytery resolved to hold its next 
stated meeting at cco 

D. M. James, Temporary Clerk. 


LETTER FROM PALESTINE. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 
A visit to Jaffa—Appearance of the place— 

Wretched condition of Jewish families—A 

mother and her sick child—A dying woman 

Filth and want—Jewish hotel— Rains. 
Hesrew 

Plains of Sharon, 1855. 

Perhaps it may be interesting to those 
who sympathize with the destitute Jews 
of this land, to relate a few particulars of a 
recent visit among them in Jaffa. The houses 
there are a, together, one above an- 
other, on the steep hill-side on which it is 
built, rising abruptly from the sea. They 
are so constructed that many doors open 
from one narrow terrace-like court, ap- 
proached from below by steep stone stairs 
and passages from the street, which are — 
separated from the sea by the city wall. 
The stone-work is much worn and ancient, 
and is mostly in a patched and ruinous state. 
Mordecai, one of our most intelligent ap- 
prentices, attended me. 

We first visited one of our former 
labourers, who now keeps a room near 
the Synagogue for the accommodation 
of poor Swe, who arrive in Jaffa on 
their way to the Holy City. His wife 
and little daughter, having for several 
months been inmates in our house, ex- 
pressed much pleasure at seeing us. A 
number of poor strangers were sitting round 
on the floor, as the room contained neither 
chair, divan, or table. A few old mats con- 
stituted its entire furniture. They soon 
informed us of several cases of severe illness 
and destitution, which, after a short stay, 
we proceeded to visit. One was a poor 
widow, who had a sick and only child, and 
resided under an open arch, in a space 
about ten feet square. The damp stone 
at 0c and walls were mouldy from the 
ate long heavy rains. She had an earthen 
pot, with a few ashes, where she prepared 
their food, and one old mat and a tattered 
cover, which composed all the bed for her 
and her pale,emaciated boy. They assured 
me that she had no support but what she 
gained from washing and sifting wheat 
among her Jewish neighbours, for about ten 
cents per day. She said she had no work 
at present. Several poor women gathered 
round me, each telling her tale of sorrow. 

Next I followed a sickly young woman to 
her residence. She had occasionally been 
employed by us at the Biarrah, cleaning 
wheat, and with her husband, is regarded 
as in good circumstances. The room ap- 
peared more like a cave than a dwelling, so 
dark and damp, without window or ventila- 
tion. Their miserable bed, or mat, lay on 
the earthen floor, and I readily perceived 
the cause of her rheumatic complaints, and 
wasted and sallow features. She led me up 
a broken flight of steps to a low door, that 
opened into a smaller cell, as dark and 
damp and destitute as her own. In one 
corner lay extended the emaciated form of 
a sick woman, whose ghastly features seemed 
more like death than life. Three little chil. 
dren stood near her, half covered, pale and 
filthy. She fixed her despairing gaze upon 
us, but spoke not. A deep, hollow cough 
soon told that the want of food aud clothes, 


the last stage of a decline. 

As we passed the synagogue, a youth en- 
treated us to enter, stating that there was a 
case of suffering there. It is the only Syna- 
gogue in Jaffa, and is used as a refuge for 
the homeless, where they may have §ce 
lodging on the cold floor. It is a small 
room, with one window looking toward the 
sea. Here lay an aged man, with white 
locks and beard, wrapped in a coarse mantle, 
his only bed and covering. He had neither 
friends, home, or support, and was a picture 
of misery. We visited several other courts, 
and saw a number of sick persons, and des- 
titute widows, in circumstances of similar 
need and suffering. As there is no free dis- 
pensary, or physician for the poor in Jaffa, 
they are very thankful for medicine, which, 
in some cases, has afforded great relief. 
Their destitution is such that it is necessary 
also to furnish each patient with a small 
sum to procure the materials for a light soup, 
and a little gruel or rice, &c. We cannot 
but regret that the little fund in our charge 
will not, as yet, permit us to establish simi- 
lar weekly visitations. As we were leav- 
ing the last court, one little room was 
perched so high on the end of an old wall, 
that we hesitated to attempt its ascent; but 
a feeble voice called, and a withered hand 
beckoned from the door, and we obeyed. 
We found a very aged woman, of peculiarly 
delicate and pleasing appearance, a widow, 
who told us that she had long outlived every 
relative, and had no support but the occa- 
sional charity of her poor people. There 
was something of an air of cleanliness and 
refinement in the disposition of a few worn 
remains of apparel and household fixtures 
that affected us, and I sat down on an old 
cushion which she offered, by ber side, and 
listened to her quiet recital of the past, and 
her expression of faith in God for future 
preservation. 


at the Biarrah, to distribute a portion of a 
donation from the readers of the Preshyte- 
rian, and trust that when these sufferers 
shall meet theni in judgment, and the Lord 
shall say, ‘I was hungry and naked and sick, 
and ye fed and clothed and ministered unto 
me,” they will rejoice in its appropriation. 
Late in the day we retired for rest and re- 
freshment, to the newly established house of 
our Jewish friend, P , whom we have 
mentioned before. The neatness and order 
of his little hotel quite delighted me. The 
rooms are pleasant and airy, looking toward 
the sea, and the most respectable visitors 
testify to the excellent fare prepared by his 
cheerful little wife and daughters. We also 
called a short time at the house of a princi- 
pal rabbi, who is much interested in our 
work, and who, with his family, often visit 
u 


3. 
I would here add that through the same 
benevolence, one wretched family, including 
three invalids, in Jaffa, now receive occa- 
sional aid. A destitute orphan youth, 
afflicted with a spinal difficulty, we have re- 
ceived into our family for the winter. An- 
other young man, sickly and want-enfeebled, 
who has a wife and two small children, we 
employ in light jobs, and send a small al- 
lowance also to his family. Also, the only 
son of a poor widow in Jerusalem, is en- 
and provided for in the same way. 
ou will receive a particular account of 
these expenditures the first safe private op- 
portunity. Yours very truly, M. 
P.S. We have had remarkable rains, com- 
meneing October 29, 1854, continuing on the 
30th, and very heavy on the 3lst. Nov. 4, 


another rain; Nov. 5, do. Here followed 


and comfortable shelter, had brought her to | 


I had devoted this day to. 
seek out a class who are not able to visit us, 


heavy rain; 26th, 28th, and 29th, do. Jan- 
uary 5th, 6th, and 7th, heavy rains; 8th 
and 9th, showery; 10th, 13th, and 14th, 
heavy rains; on the 19th put up a stove 
from some Presbyterian frieuds; 23d, 24th, 
25th, 28th, 29th, 30th, and 3lst, rain. 
February Ist, rain. The German friends 
have been here five years, ourselves three 
years, and we have seen no such rains; and 
the natives assure us that they have not had 
similar in twenty years. 


Impressions of the Sandwich Islands, 
NO. VI. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESHYTERIAN.]) 
Objects of curiosity to visitors— Pleasant private 

residences— Style of the dwellings and their 

Surniture— Homes of the chie/s—The king's 

cabinet-— Royal palace— Its equipments and 

grounds. 

Messrs. Editors—“ Have you visited the 
Pali? the Salt Lake? ascended the Punch- 
bowl? been to Punahou, Waikiki, and Dia- 
mond Head?” are the questions, with many 
others touching localities in Oahu and the 
other islands, which are put to one newly 
arrived, to remind him of what he has to 
do, and the pleasure he may derive in sight- 
seeing. It was not long before I was able 
to answer affirmatively these interrogatories. 

I have already spoken of some of the dis- 
tinctive features of Honolulu. It may be 
observed that in that town especially, and 
also in Lahaina and a few other places in 
the group, are many pleasant private resi- 
dences. Indeed, it is not difficult for per- 
sons of taste and means, in almost every part 
of the Islands, to provide themselves with 
all desirable home conveniences and com- 
forts. The dwellings of the missionaries, 
though neither expensive nor showy, are 
yct patterns of taste. 

A building lot—in the current nomencla- 
ture called a “ yard’’—usually contains, be- 
sides a principal central builling, smaller 
cottages, adding to the extent of one’s do- 
mestic accommodations, or hired, as the 
sometimes are, to temporary tenants. Al- 
together, the residences of Americans and 
Europeans, with grounds beautified with 
lawns, and walks, and plants, and shade 
trees, present to the eye a very pleasing 
effect. It is worthy of special notice, also, 
that the higher classes of natives have 
caught the spirit of improvement, and have 
gone far in imitating these examples of 
taste and refinement. It is not uncommon 
for such, the chiefs especially, to surround 
themselves, in an admirable degree, with 
the usual appendages of civilized life. With 
a climate and soil peculiarly favourable, 
any neglect of tasteful cultivation seems 
inexcusable. Among a great variety of 
shade trees, native and exotic, I noticed 
particularly the alyeroba, a species of acacia 
imported from the American continent. 
This tree grows rapidly and to a large size, 
and presents a very graceful aspect. In 
this connection I may also speak of the 
royal gardens as especially interesting from 
their extent, landscape arrangement, and 
variety of collections. They are in the 
rear of the palace yard. 

Honolulu being the capital, as well as 
the largest town and commercial centre of 
the Islands, many high chiefs make it their 
residence, as Lahaina had been when that 
place was the seat of government. Some 
of these chiefs are governors of the other 
islands, and yet they are accustomed to 
spend the greater part of their time near 
the court, the air of the place, doubtless, 
being found by them to be peculiarly grate- 
ful. Other chiefs are connected with the 
national government as members of the 
king’s privy council and cabinet; and hence 
their presence is required at the place of 
highest authority. had the pleasure of 
visiting some of these dignitaries at their 
homes—and they are homes indeed—not 
the thatched cottages of native style, but 
substantial stone dwellings, their parlours 
furnished after the manuer of our own 
houses, with carpets, sofas, pianos, and cen- 
tre-tables well supplied with books. 

The government offices are ceutrally lo- 
cated, and all in the same yard, which is 
entered by a gateway, on the top of the 
arch of which is a magnified fac simile of 
the Hawaiian crown. No special formality 
is necessary in obtaining access to these 
offices. A letter of introduction or busi- 
ness with any of the departments is suffi- 
cient. The offices are separate buildings, 
modest-looking, one-story cottages, arranged 
on each side and at the end of an avenue 
dividing the premises. First on the right, 
as the yard is entered, is the depart 
ment of the Minister of Public Instrue- 
tion; the next is that of the Minister of 
the Interior; at the end of the avenue the 
office of Foreign Relations; then on the 
other side of the avenue, in order, are the 
Treasury building and the office of the Min- 
ister of Finance. I may here observe that 
all the members of the king’s cabinet, with 
one exception, are foreigners—the native 
minister is Keona Ana, or John Young, his 
English name, who is a half-caste, well edu- 
cated, aud highly polished in manners— 
and of the foreigners, two are Americans, 
R. Armstrong and E. H. Allen; R. C. 
Wyllie, Minister of Foreign Relations and 
Secretary at War, is a Scotchman by birth 
and education. William L. Lee, the Chan- 
cellor, and A. B. Bates, the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the kingdom, are Americans. All 
of the above named are gentlemen of high 
standing in intelligence and respectability, 
contributing materially to the dignity as 
well as support of the throne. It 1s of 
course a wise policy on the part of the gov- 
ernment to draw around it such an array of 
talent and virtue, “such aid and defenders.” 
And it is understood this policy will be 
continued as long as there is need of foreign 
assistance. Many facts might be referred 
to as proofs of the prudence, as well as 
liberality of the administration. There is 
no oppressive taxation. There is no public 
debt. The king and his winisters, the gov- 
ernors and judges, are allowed a competent 
support. Generous appropriations are made 
to promote the cause of education. Inter- 
nal improvements, also, in the matter of 
roads and bridges, receive the fostering aid 
of government. Universal suffrage prevails. 
The old system of serf-bondage to the chiefs 
is done away. All may own in fee simple 
their own homesteads. Such changes and 
advancement among a late barbarous people, 
speak volumes in praise of the wisdom and 
virtue of those who have had the conduct 
of public affairs. 

From the government offices let us go to 
the palace. The palace grounds, embracing 
some six or eight acres, are surrounded by 
a stone wall about ten feet high. The main 
entrance is on King street. On both sides 
of the palace gate, within and above the 
wall, are covered lodges, in each of which 
one or more of the king’s guards act as sen- 
tries. Such precautions are observed for 
the protection, or is it a respect only, due to 
royalty? And why not? “Honour the 
king.” Between a Kamehameha and 4 
Victoria or Napoleon, it is only a question 
of less or more—the authority, the rank is 
the same. So the Hawaiian palace, though 
a less pretending pile than Windsor or St. 


during the year. While, therefore, we have a long interval of the most delightful wea- | 

ther, the season vf grain sowing, or “seed- | 
time,” until December 15, when another 
very heavy rain begun, and continued till 
the 19th; 20th, showery; 23d, do.; 24th, 


; 


| 


It is all that is needed—not unbecoming 
the state of royalty, and suited to the cli- 
mate—a substantial stone structure of two 
stories, on all sides surrounded by deep 
verandahs. The eastern half of the first 
floor is appropriated as the royal reception 
room, which is furnished with much taste 
and considerable expense, its walls bein 
decorated with portraits of the kings a 
queens of the Islands, and a beautiful full 
length portrait of Louis Philippe, sent by 
himself as a present to the late king. Two 
other buildings in the rear of the palace, 
pleasant cottages of wood one story high, 
complete the royal accommodations. My 
first visit to the palace yard was while the 
late king’s remains were reposing there, en- 
closed in a highly polished coffin of koa 
wood. Subsequently they lay in state ia 
the royal reception room. 

The palace itself is a signal mark of so- 
cial advancement—beyond not only the 
ancient thatched residences of the he 
but a decided improvement upon the larger 
ad far less comfortable looking building, 


the royal residence, in Lahaina. 
Yours &c. 
A Christian's View of the European 


Crisis, 
(CORRESPONDENCE er ves PRESATTARIAN.] 


Dusuin, September 21st, 1855. 

Messrs. Editors—While all Europe is ringing 
with battles and victories, the roar of artillery 
north at Sweaborg, and south at Sebastopol, 
such as was never heard before, followed by 
the crash of falling towers, and the thunders 
of exploding magazines, mingling with the 
shouts of the conquerors, and the groans of the 
dying, of whom fully a hundred thousand have 
already fallen, I should like to turn the atten- 
tion of the readers of the Presbyterian to the 
probable consequences of all these events, to 
the Church, and the world. Believing that 
“the Lord who sits on high” is “king of 
saints,” and “king of nations” too—that Pro- 
vidence is the administration of “ Messiah the 
Prince,” I cannot but believe that all these, 
“ parts of his ways,” are for the fulfilment of 
his predictions given by “his servants, the 
prophets,” and of his promises to the Church. 

There is danger, indeed, while contempla- 
ting such mighty events, of being carried away 
by their magnitude, and ascribing to them an 
importance, and a place in the fulfilment of 
prophecy, to which they have no claim. Events 
will most probably show that Sebastopol is not 
Armageddon, and that “the end is not yet.” 
We in these old countries, are in danger of 
confining our views to particular localities, for- 
getting the mighty region, hourly filling up 
with the followers of Christ, and the adherents 
of antichrist—a region where the very same 
conflict is going on that has agitated Europe 
since and before the Reformation, only that 
here the civil power has usually been on the 
side of error and superstition, its best support, 
because it was a tyrannical absolutism—there 
there is a fair field for the battle. And in 
America, the extent of the area over which the 
combat spreads, and the numbers engaged in 
it, increasing daily, and gradually mingling 
with it civil and political considerations, may 
make people forget that the first scenes of the 
warfare are here, and that there is a peculiar 
importance attached to the places where the 
Saviour and his first followers suffered martyr- 
dom—the places where his and their great an- 
tagonist first fixed his throne—the places mvis- 
tened by the blood of the saints during the long 
centuries of suffering and persecution, while 
America was yet a wilderness. And both are 
apt to forget that the earth is to be the field 
before “ the end” comes; and that already in 
Hindoostan and China, as well as Turkey, it 
is commenced—that it is rife in Australia— 
that it must rage over South as well as North 
America; while events such as are now occur- 
ring in Europe, may have their influence on 
regions however remote, fur as the Church and 
the antichristian system are universal, what 
touches either at the centre must vibrate to 
the circumference. 

Should the anticipations so generally enter- 
tained be realized, and convulsion spread over 
Europe, arising out of this war, in consequence 
of the trampled “ nationalities” rising to assert 
their freedom—should Italy, Hungary, and 
Poland, rise for independence, and should the 
Pope’s fatuity in regard to Sardinia and Spain, 
like that of Ferdinand of Naples in regard to 
his own subjects, lead to the asserting of po- 
litical and ecclesiastical liberty—should “ the 
mountains be thus levelled, and the valleys 
filled,” and the way opened for bringing Christ 
in the gospel to the people, there is happily 
preparation for embracing the opportunity. It 
was not so when the first French Revolution 
shook Europe; and overturning the thrones of 
civil despots, made the Pope a captive and an 
exile. France was infidel. England and Scot- 
land were asleep. Ireland was dead. Over 
Europe there was not a voice to wake the dead 
to spiritual life. It is otherwise now. Hosts 
from all these countries are panting for the 
moment when the door may be opened. Si- 
lently has the machinery been prepared every 
where ; and if the moment came, even America 
would send over hands, actuated by clear heads 
and sound hearts, to work it. 

It is greatly to be desired that Chris 
tians should take a deeper interest in the 
present movements in Europe, not simply 
as exploits of daring and competitions of 
strategic skill, and struggles for the mastery, 
“the potsherds of the earth striving with 
the potsherds of the earth,” but as events, un- 
der the directing agency of “the Governor 
among the nations,” connected with his re- 
vealed purposes in regard to the Church and 
the world. Scopas. 


Jubilee of the Rev. J. Angell James. 
The Rev. John Angell James having com- 


pleted a term of +. years as minister of 
Carr’s Lane Chapel, Bi 


irmingham, a jubilee 
was held last week in celebration thereof. 
On Wednesday morning the sermon in the 
chapel was preached by the Rev. Dr. Ben- 
nett of Falcon street Chapel, London, who 
also preached Mr. James’s ordination ser- 
mon half a century ago. In the evening, 
at a large meeting held in the Town Hall,a 
number of addresses were presented to this 
venerable Christian minister from the beads 
of many Christian denominations. A mag- 
nificent silver vase was presented to him; 
and a chapel in honour of the event is to be 
erected near Mr. James’s own residence, at 
a cost of between twenty and twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars. The first stone was laid on 
Tuesday, and it is to be called “ The Jubi- 
lee Chapel.” “It is rare (says the Chris 
tian Times) that pastor and le are per- 
mitted to be united together so Jong 1n the 
bonds of Christian love. Time 
changes. The union, once 80 de ightfi 4 
sometimes becomes irksome ; or health gives 
way; or the labour seems 10 vain; or on 
the one side may appear imprudence, or on 
the other impatience ; or death may dissolve 
the tie and summon the labourerhome. In 
Mr. James’s case none of these accidents 
have occurred, and he stands where he has 
long stood, with his gray hairs, to proclaim 
the living gospel, dear to him in earliest 
youth. Inmany lands the manufacturers of 
Birmingham have obtained a wide renown ; 
but we believe those simple, touching sp 
from Mr, James’s pen, which the press 
as distributed over the world far and wide, 
have obtained for Birmingham a renown 
wider and more precious still.”— 
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To Bupscarnens.— We must remind sub- 

scribets in arrears of the necessity of prompt- 

ly_ remitting. the. amoupte due from them. 

annual psyments are indispensable. 

reach post office, they 
haye po excuse 


oar risk. 


Mgrinas.— Attention is re- 
b ta the notices of Synodical meetings 


page, inasmuch as additions 
have been made to several of them, in re- 
gard to modes of conveyance, reduced fares, 
Beit 


Sournzan Arp Socrery.—We ask spe- 
cial attention to the entirely conclusive an 
satifactory letter of the Board of Domestic 
Missions, through their able Secretary, the 
Rev.'Dr. Musgraye, to the Southern Aid 


Society, in explanation of their refusal to 


form any eiitangling alliance with it. There 


cin be no sort of necessity for Old-school 
Presbyterians to operate through this So- 


ciety; our own Board covers the ground 
South as well ag North, and through it we 
can best do our own work. If the New- 
school Presbyterians.eod Congregationalists 
wish to carry.om euch an organization, let 
them do so; but let them not call upon our 
churches for help. — 


Rey. Dr. Bairnp.—In another column 
will be found an interesting letter from the 
Bey. Dr. Baird, in.which he gives his run- 
ning impressions of his recent tour in Europe. 
His long and very extensive and accurate 
acquaintance with affairs in the Old World, 
both civil and religious, give unusual weight 
and interest to his observations after each 
fresh visit. We hope to lay before our 
readets two or three other letters from the 
same source. 


Doanz Perversion.—The communica- 
tion in another column, with this title, was 
written by an Episcopalian, and is not, there- 
fore, to be attributed to any Presbyterian 
prejudice. 


OPENING oF THE West AncH STREET 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The West Arch 
Street Presbyterian Church, at the corner 
of Eighteenth and Arch streets, Philadel- 
phia, will be dedicated to the service of God 
on to-morrow, (Sunday,) the 14th inst., at 
half-past ten o'clock, A. M. The dedication 
sermon will be preached by the pastor, the 
Rev. John Miller. The Rev. Henry Steele 
Clarke will preach in the afternoon at half- 
past three o’clock, and the Rev. H. A. 
Boardman, D. D., in the evening, at half- 
past seven o'clock. 


Rev. Dr. ALEXANDER’s CuurcH, New 
Yorx.—The church on Fifth avenue and 
Nineteenth street, (Dr. Alexander’s) has 
been re-opened for divine service after an 
interval of several months, in which exten- 
sive improvements have been going on in 
the auditory. A new pulpit has been built, 
and the space in the rear of it has been 
filled with a fine organ. The choir occupy 
seats on the side of the pulpit, and are under 
the direction of Lowell Mason, formerly of 
Boston. The portion of the gallery origin- 
ally appropriated to the singers, has been 


filled with pews, thus affording increased’ 


accommodations to the congregation. 


Bishop DoANE IN FURTHER TROUBLE.— 
The Episcopal Recorder of last week con- 
tains a long correspondence between a num- 
ber of the most influential persons in St. 
Mary’s Church, Burlington, New Jersey, of 
which Bishop Doane is rector, and the 
Bishop, in regard to certain reports “greatly 
inimical to the moral character’ of the latter. 
The parties addressing the Bishop, requested 
him either to institute a satisfactory inves- 
tigation into the charges made against him, 
or to resign his rectorship; neither of which 
having, been done, they have taken steps to 
bring the matter before the House of Bish- 
ops. The nature of the alleged misconduct 
is not stated; but the Recorder says it is 
‘cof recent date, and of a different character 
from that formerly noticed.” . 


Tae New Extension Commir- 
TEE.—The St. Louis Presbyterian states 
that the Rev. Mr. Coe, Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Church Extension Committee, 
has entered upon his duties, and that the 
Committee are vigorously prosecuting their 
work. We are not surprised to learn from 
the same source that there are already nu- 
merous applications for aid. We trust it 
will not be long before the Committee will 
be able to announce numerous donations to 
meet them. The work is of great import- 
ance, and when its claims are brought fully 
before the churches, we are persuaded that 
they will be favourably responded to. Mr. 
Coe’s talents, experimental acquaintance 
with the wants of the western field, and 
energy of character, fit him to do justice to 
the enterprise. 


Vacant CuurcHes.—The Southern Pres- 
byterian states that four of the Presbyte- 
rian churches of New Orleans are now with- 
out pastors, and that in Harmony Pres- 


bytery, South Carolina, there are seven 


churches in the same condition. The Second 
church, Brooklyn, New York, the Seventh 
church, Cincinnati, Ohio, and, we believe, 
also the Second church, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, all amongst the most important 
sharges in our connection, are still vacant. 
We have rarely known so many leading 
churches to be at one time without pastors. 


A Correction.—Our cotemporary of the 
Banner of the Cross seems to suppose that 
the adoption of a modified liturgy by a Pres- 
byterian church in Rochester, is a sign of 
approximation to Episcopacy, and may pos- 
sibly result in converting Presbyterians into 
Episcopalians. Our cotemporary should, by 
this time, know that while intelligent Pres- 
byterians will never suffer their liberty to be 
abridged by an enforced liturgy, their chief 
objection to prelacy does not lie in this 
direction. There are far more serious ob- 


_ stacles to union than this. The three orders 


in the clergy, for which the New Testa- 
ment gives no support, and the monstrous 
assumption by bishops of a lineal succession 
from the apostles, is a mountain in the way. 
Besides this, the relics of Popery found in- 


_ terspersed in the ceremonies of Episcopacy 


~ 


are repulsive. Let the Book of Common 
Prayer be purged; let that feature in the 
liturgy which makes it absolutely obligatory 
on the clergy to obey their leading strings 
in conducting public worship, and more than 


all, let the parity of the clergy be acknow- 
ledged, and then, as the Banner opines, 


Presbyterians may become Episcopalians, or 
Episcopalians become Presbyterians. 


ON THE MINISTRY 
| NDENT, whoee article on « 
fective Preaching” will be found, in 


iling disposition towards unreasonable 
criticisms upon the clergy. Whatever may 
be the cause, there certainly bas been a 
growing disposition to discuss both the mat- 
ter and the spirit of the pulpit. We have 
not looked upon this as altogether an un- 
favourable omen. It would seem to indi- 


| cate an increasing sense of the importance 
| of the clerical office, and a deeper concern 


for the most effective exeroise of its func- 


| tions. Whetber justly or not, there is evi- 


dently felt to be a want; and the object of 
most writers on the subject in our periodi- 
cals, has been to define its nature, and show 
how it is to be met. The gist of what bas 
fallen under our eye, has been chiefly that 
preaching should be brought within the 
range of the common mind—that it should 
have reference, as to structure and illustra- 
tion, to the current sffairs of men—that it 
should be earnest and direct, and especially 
that it should be pervaded by a deep and 
fervent gospel spirit; all of which, provided 
a strong substratum of doctrine is retained, 
may be regarded as highly desirable. 

As to most of the vagaries and errors of 
the day, which are banishing the gospel from 
the pulpit in some sections of the land, we 
are happy to believe that our own Church 
is, to a very great extent, blameless. Our 
ministers are not given to entertaining their 
hearers with far-fetched speculations, nor 
with a cold and beautiful but empty rhetoric, 
nor with the effusions of a blind radicalism. 
We believe they are men who look upon 
their office as having special reference to 
the edification of God’s people, through a 
faithful exposition of scriptural truth, and 
for calling sinners to repentance, by placing 
before them the terrors of the law and the 
attractions of the cross. If we were disposed 
to criticise the Uld-school Presbyterian min- 
istry, we should hardly be able to lay our 
hands upon apy one conspicuous fault in 
their preaching, unless it should be that in 
some sections of the Church there is a 
tendency towards the essay style and close 
reading, at the expense of a more direct and 
stirring mode of address, in which more play 
would be given to the emotions. More at- 
tention may possibly be directed, in such 
cases, towards informing the understanding, 
than to touching the heart and arousing the 
conscience. Accurate writing and syste- 
matic arrangement may be cultivated, whilst 
the qualities of a good speaker are over- 
looked. Where this fault prevails, whatever 
may be attained as to sound instruction, or 
what is regarded as “ eloquent writing,” it 
is hardly possible that there can be any such 
thing as pulpit oratory in its highest sense. 
The latter implies more freedom, more of 
the impassioned, and more of the general 
mode of address which distinguishes an ap- 
peal to the people, designed to awaken atten- 
tion and arouse them to action, from the lec- 
ture intended to instruct and entertain. 

At the same time, however, we are well 
assured that it is far easier to say how the 
preacher should perform his work than it is 
to do that work. Every intelligent and con- 
scientious minister of the gospel has an ideal 
in his own mind as to what his sermons 
should be, which it is a constant source of 
lamentation that he does not attain to more 
fully. It is a far greater wonder to us, con- 
sidering the disadvantages under which 
many ministers labour, the variety of calls 
upon them, and the vast amount of intel- 
lectual effort demanded from them, that 
there is so much good preaching, than that 
in some instances it should fall short of the 
general standard. Congregations are often 
extremely unreasonable in their expecta- 
tions. They are uot satisfied unless they are 
regaled at all times with the very best viands 
the pulpit can produce. They are more dis- 
posed to look at the faults than at the excel- 
lencies of the sermons. They forget how 
much of edifying truth is presented in the 
very discourse they are picking to pieces 
because of some unhappy illustration, or 
some peculiarity of manner. God’s best 
people can find out the wheat, and live and 
grow upon it in spite of some chaff; whilst 
the captious, hypercritical, and less spiritu- 
ally-minded will overlook the wheat in their 
over concern because of the presence a modi- 
cum of chaff. 

However important it may be to discuss 
on proper occasions, and in a right spirit, 
the nature, method, and spirit of preaching, 
we would greatly deprecate the growth of a 
fastidious, fault-finding disposition towards 
the clergy. Whatever tends to disparage 
the ministry, has the effect of weakening 
their moral power, and of detracting from 
the effect of their messages. After all 
that can be said, too, the gospel is preached 
in our pulpits; and what is far more worthy 
of criticism than ministerial faults, is the 
cold and prayerless spirit with which too 
generally the messages of God’s ambassa- 
dors are listened to. A praying church will 
do more towards securing the right sort of 
preaching than all the review and newspaper 
strictures that can be written on the subject. 
The great want, after all, is the want of 
the fire from heaven, inflaming the hearts 
of both preacher and hearers, by tbe power 
of the Holy Ghost. Where God’s gracious 
presence is habitually felt in the sanctuary, 
and the Spirit is moving in the hearts of all, 
it is comparatively an easy thing to preach, 
and a delightful thing to bear. LKarnest, 
fervent prayer, instead of criticism, would 
do much towards amending the evils of which 
some are too much disposed to complain. 


WHO IS CULPABLE? 


\ 7 E recently had our attention directed 

to a series of caricatures designed to 
illustrate the spirit of Young America. The 
sketches were spirited—by many they would 
be regarded as amusing—but to ourselves 
they suggested a state of society far too 
grave to be entertaining. The drift of them, 
as our readers way suppose, was to illus- 
trate, in a ludicrous style, the precocious 
immpudence and vices of the children of this 
age. Ridicule is, iu some cases, an impor- 
taut adjunct to moral teaching, and yet it 
may be so employed as to promote the end 
against which it is aimed. It is deplorably 
true that our American youth, at a very 
tender age, display an obstinate self will, a 
reckless disregard of authority, and an as- 
sumption of manly independence. In their 
own opinion they are wiser than their elders, 
and so far from reverently listening to coun- 
sel, and obeying the directions of their supe- 
riors, they become sulky, restive, and re- 
bellious, at the very appearance of restraint. 
Disgusting and repulsive as are these as- 
sumptions by the little men and women, they 
are not, as they should be, treated with the 
remedies which such distempers of the mind 
would obviously suggest. Instead of the 
rod of correction and the stern voice of 
authority, such precocious impudence is 
often regarded as evidence of smartness, 
is passed over with a laugh, and as not to 
be repressed by discipline, lest the bud of a 
high and manly spirit should be crushed. 
The little boy or girl, who should never be 
suffered to question a parental command, is 
permitted to assert bis or her own will, and 
to dictate what they will or will not do. 
We have seen such youngsters passionately 
resisting a command, obstinately refusing 


obedience, and by their violence and out- 


part of this paper, complains of »-~ 


cries gaining their point. For the sake of | 


peace ang to-avoid trouble, we,have known 
parents’€> submit unconditionally to the 
young Tew. Children never gain a vic- 
tory of this kind without following it up, 
demanding further concessions, and increas- 


| ing in their pertinacity. The effect of all 


this may readily be foreseen. Family gov- 
ernment becomes a nullity. We have seen 
a child of three years of age strike its 
mother with the angry scowl of a young 
demon on its face, and yet receive no chas- 
tisement; and would it not be a natural ex- 
pectation that that child should afterwards 
be heard of in tavern brawls, in the duel, 
perbaps in murder? We have seen a boy 
defying his father to his face, and who 
would wonder if in future years he should 
break that father’s heart by his profligate 
and unprincipled career? 

If we turn to the grown-up world and 
witness the scenes of wickedness which are 
daily enacting ; if we look into those haunts 
of licentious profligacy and gambling, where 
so many of our young men spend their 
nights and sometimes their days ; if we look 
at those young merchants and tradesmen 
who are guilty of peculation and fraud; if 
we instance public functionaries, with their 
hands stained with bribery and defaulting 
tricks; if we see in our army and navy some 
of the worst specimens of humanity, s0 
thoroughly depraved as to bave no redeem- 
ing qualities left; we see in all the fruits of 
a defective early training. These are the 
wilful, obstinate, disobedient boys, before al- 
luded to, grown into manhood, and their 
early vices, then uncorrected, now matured. 
Yes, fathers and mothers, these are the re- 
sults which you may expect from your easy 
compliances, and your infatuated neglect of 
an affectionate but stringent and determined 
discipline in your families. The fruit cor- 
responds with the seed sown, or more ap- 
propriately perhaps, the pernicious weeds 
have grown up from your neglect to culti- 
vate the soil. Your own reputation, your 
peace of mind, and the public welfare alike 
suffer from your madness in sparing the rod 
of correction, and neglecting the obvious 
rules of a salutary family discipline. 

What Napoleon said of France, may also 
be said of America—it wants good mothers. 
It is to the mother that the years of child- 
hood are entrusted, and these are the most 
important years. A defect in maternal wis- 
dom is sure to make a disorderly household ; 
and we are sorry to believe that not one 
mother in twenty knows how to train her 
children. This, in a measure at least, may 
be attributed to too early marriages. Boys 
and girls who should be occupied in their 
schools, are propounding to themselves the 
subject of marriage, and but too often, before 
they are out of their teens, and with no 
requisite knowledge of the responsibilities 


assumed, they are married. Mere children 


themselves, without experience or self-con- 
trol, how can they instruct and control thcir 
children? Peculiar qualifications are re- 
quired for the marriage state, and yet those 
qualifications they have never acquired. 
The result is correspondent. 


SAD EXPERIENCES. 


S the fervour of youth abates, and the 
gilding which once rendered the world 
so sparkling and beautiful to the eye be- 
comes dimmed or abraded by time, we are 
constrained to correct our previous conclu- 
sions, and adopt a new estimate of what we 
see around us. Youth is the season of ro- 
mance and fiction, age of sober and sad 
reality. Long intercourse with the world 
dissipates many an early dream, and renders 
it exceedingly difficult to revive the fascina- 
tion which once held us in pleasing sub- 
jection. How can we persuade ourselves 
that the sources of worldly pleasure are ex- 
haustless, when we have tested them and 
found their shallowness? How can we 
longer ascribe permanence to things which 
on trial have betrayed their transient charac- 
ter? How can we retain our good opinion 
of human nature after it has been narrowly 
observed by us in so many of its imperfect 
phases? How can the painful convictions 
of the utter vanity and falsity of the world 
be removed by experience, when it is by 
experience that they have been fastened 
upon us? We have sounded the shallow 
depths of the pleasures which once allured 
us, seen the beauty fade which held us 
cfrmed, and watched the gradual decline 
of friendships which promised to be endur- 
ing. 
Not only have we had abundant rea- 
son to modify our estimates of external 
things, stripping them one by one of the 
tinsel which caught our youthful eye, but 
more melancholy still, we have had inward 
experiences which have had no tendency to 
flatter our self-complacency. It will not be 
just simply to charge the world with being 
capricious and deceitful, making false repre- 
sentations, and breaking its promises, thus 
dissappointing our hopes, and lowering the 
tone of our spirits; we find ourselves deceit- 
ful, not to be trusted, not high, and noble, 
and magnanimous; failing to obey the dic- 
tates of pure and elevated principles; giving 
way to petty jealousies, and enmities, and pas- 
sions which we are scarcely willing to acknow- 
ledge to ourselves, much less to our fellow 
creatures. In a word, we cannot live long 
in the world without a profound conviction 
that all around us are depraved, and that 
we are depraved ourselves; that we are 
dwellers in a changing and dying world; 
that flesh is heir to innumerable ills from 
which none can, for any length of time, 
plead exemption; that stability is not the 
attribute of terrestrial things, but all is pass- 
ing away; and that the years from which 
we had promised ourselves so much happi- 
ness, are stealthily stealing the little we 
possess, and are in their lapse hastening our 
approach to decrepitude, imbecility, and 
death. 

As these convictions come upon us they 
chase away our smiles, awaken sullen tem- 
pers, sour us into misanthropy, embitter our 
dispositions, and even fill our mouths with 
complaints against heaven. We say this is 
often, very often the case, and it would al- 
ways be the case were there no counterac- 
active. It requires a great philosophy to 
sustain a man under the pressure of such 
convictions, and strengthen him with endur- 
ance as the false lights of life die out one by 
one, and leave him dreary and disappointed. 

Such a philosophy we have in the gos- 
pel, if we can only extract it, and believe 
it, and use it. It meets the case precisely. 
It reproves us for ever having idolized the 
world contrary to its remonstrance, and re- 
garding it as our rest and home while it 
was under a curse. It rebukes our folly 
for painting visionary scenes, and then giv- 
ing our hearts to them, as if they were reali- 
ties. It reminds us, that at the very outset 
of life it had warned us to beware of the very 
dangers into which we have recklessly 
steered our bark. Had it not long ago told 
us that man was degenerate ; that he was 
an alien from God; that he was blind, and 
erring, and obstinate; that the pleasures of 
the world were no better than a painted fic- 
tion, and that he that pursued them was a 
a fool; that there was no permanence here 
but change, disappointment, and sorrow ; 
and had all this been believed on the credit 
of God, instead of being enforced by a bitter 
experience, how much wiser would we have 
been—how much safer the course we had 
steered, and how many evils would have 


views of its nature, and with a deep in- 
wrought conviction of the depravity of our 
hearta, we would have had recourse to the 
healer, and by the constant use of bis reme- 
dies, we should have extracted hope even 
from despair, and what are otherwise unmiti- 
gated evils, would have been converted into 
actual blessings. No greater contrast can 
be imagined than that which is furnished by 
the man christianly convinced of the bank- 
ruptcy of the world, and him who has this 
lesson unwillingly forced upon his mind. 
While the latter is powerless against the 
dark waves as they successively roll over 
him, the former is endowed with a heavenly 
art to meet the evil and disarm it. He sits 
not down in sullen despair, he enfolds not 
himself in the sombre mantle of mis- 
anthropy, he regards not his own case, or 
the case of the world, as beyond a remedy; 
but sets himself to work to mitigate the woes 
of others, while he endeavours to solve the 
problem of a brighter destiny for himself. 
He finds himsclf to be a sinner, and yet 
turns bis eyes to an infinite compassion ; he 
discovers a terrible ruin working in his own 
soul, and yet it is not irreparable, for there 
is an almighty Saviour. The world may 
disappoint him, its cisterns may be broken 
cisterns, which can hold no water, but there 
is a hope which will not disappoint him, and 
a fountain whose healing waters will not cease 
to flow. He speaks cheeringly to his own 
heart, he emphatically and sympathizingly 
addresses his fellow-men, and from the wreck 
and ruin, the woes and death which sur- 
round him, he looks upward to heaven, and 
cries, there is hope} there is hope! 


Princeton Review.—The Biblical Re- 
pertory and Princeton Review for October, 
has the following articles:—1. Sir William 
Hamilton and his Philosophy. 2. Idolatrous 
Practices of Northern Guinea. 3. Monu- 
ments of the Umbrian Language. 4. Church 
Architecture. 5. DemoticGrammar. 6. Lep- 
sius and Brugsch’s Travels in Egypt. 
7. Comparative Accentual System of the 
Sanscrit and Greek. 8. Huc’s Journey 
through China: together with Short Notices 
and Literary Intelligence. This is an usu- 
sually able and rich number. It strikes us 
that there is a slight savour of the Puseyite 
ecclesiological spirit in the article on Church 
Architecture. 

New ALBAny Seminany.—The Presby- 
byterian of the West says:—This Institution 
has commenced with more favourable pros- 
pects, at the beginning of the session, than 
for several years past. The Synod of Cin- 
cinnati, by a unanimous vote, at their ses- 
sion in Chillicothe, expressed their hearty 
confidence in the Professors, and commend- 
ed the Seminary to our young men. The 
Institution is in better pecuniary condition 
than ever before, and its prospects of useful- 
ness were never better. 

MrinisTER DeceaseD.—The Rev. James 
Huston, says the Presbyterian of the West, 
died on the 29th ult. He was a member of 
the Chillicothe Presbytery, and was about 
to remove to the West. 


CONFIRMATION OF SCRIPTURE.—At a re- 
cent meeting of the “ British Association for 
the Advancement of Science,”’ Colonel Raw- 
linson, the celebrated archacologist, who has 
devoted so much of his time to the successful 
development of Assyrian antiquitics, made 
the following noticeable remarks: 

“ An erroneous impression, he believed, had 
been in circulation, to the effect that the intel- 
ligence obtained from these discoveries was 

verse to the Scriptures. The reverse was 
the case; and he felt convinced that themore 
they examined and became familiar with these 
inscriptions, and the more extensive was their 
collection of documents, the more satisfied 
would they he of the exact acetracy of all the 
events recorded in the Bible.” 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—We have received 
from “A Friend,’’ New York, five dollars, 
five dollars from “E. H.” and five dollars 
from ‘‘M.;” also one dollar from a Prince- 
ton theological student, for the Palestine 
Agricultural Mission. 


Erelesiastical Rerord, 


The Presbyterian of the West states that the 
Rev. Dr. Krebs of New York has declined the 
call to the Seventh Church, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Rev. Charles Axtell has received a call 
to the South Church of Galena, late the Rev. 
H. I. Coe’s. 

The post office address of the Rev. Wm. C. 
Cattell (late of the Edgehill School), is Lafay- 
ette College, Easton, Pennsylvania. 

The Presbytery of West Jersey, at its late 
sessions in Camden received the Rev. J. H. 
Northrup from the Presbytery of Albany, and 
granted a dismissal to the Rev. Henry Snyder 
to join the Presbytery of East Hanover. Pres- 
bytery also, without a dissenting voice, adopted 
an overture to the Synod of New Jersey, pray- 
ing for a division of this Synod. 

The Rev. John F. Baker, late of Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, has accepted a call to the con- 
gregational church of Midway, Liberty county, 
Georgia. Correspondents will please address 
him at Hinesville, Baker county, Georgia. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The Presbytery of Philadelphia met in 
the Second Presbyterian church, Philadel- 
phia, on the 3d inst. The Rev. Mr. Lou- 
don was elected Moderator for the ensuing 
six months, and the Rev. Dr. Rogers Tem- 
porary Clerk. The attendance was unusu- 
ally large. The Rev. Mr. Cobb of the 
Presbytery of Newark, (New-school) was 
received as a member of this Presbytery. 
The Rev. Mr. Crawford from the North 
Berkshire Association, was examined with 
a view to his reception, and accepiing a call 
to the Crookville church. On account of 
informality in his papers, the final action in 
the premises was necessarily delayed till the 
next meeting. A series of resolutions was 
adopted expressing the sense of the Presby- 
tery as to the importance of increased liber- 
ality on the part of the churches under its 
care to the cause of Domestic Missions. 
The Rev. Dr. Coleman, Principal of the 
Presbyterian Institute, reported that that 
lustitution has commenced its fall term 
under favourable auspices. Much interest 
was manifested in the Presbytery’s Church 
Extension operations, and a Committee con- 
sisting of the Rev. Dr. Rogers, Rey. Mr. 
Miller, and William R. Thompson, Esq., 
was appointed to co-operate with the Rev. 
Mr. Dale, the Agent for Church Extension, 
in soliciting further subscriptions. The con- 
dition of several of the weak churches, which 
have been depending on the Committee for 
aid, is extremely critical, and unless the 
scheme for raising $25,000 now in progress 
is successful, some of them must be sacri- 
ficed. Should such a result take place, it 
would be a lasting reproach to the Presby- 
terians of Philadelphia. We earnestly com- 
mend this cause as one of the first import- 
ance. The pastoral relation between the 
Rey. Griffith Owen and the South Church 
was dissolved, and the Rev. Dr. Leyburn 
appointed to preach there next Sabbath and 
declare the pulpit vacant. A new church 
was reported as organized at Belmont, and 
& committee appointed to organize another 
west of the Schuylkill river. Presbytery 
adjourned to meet on the second Monday of 
November, with a view to the reception of 
the Rev. L. H. Christian, who has signified 
his intention to accept the call from the 
North church, 
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For the Presbyterian. 
SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY. 


sent to the Board of Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America, and have also published in the 
newspapers, a reply to the resolutions of the 
Board assigning their reasons for declining 
to receive the proffered donation, by the 
Southern Aid Society, of a thousand dollars 
for distribution among Old-school Presbyte- 
rian churchesin the South. In their reply, 
their original letter conveying the offer is 
said to have been a private note of inquiry, 
and the Board are apparently complained of 
for having given publicity to the correspon- 
dence. They endeavour, moreover, to show 
that there is a great necessity for their spe- 
cific organization, and that it does mot occa- 
sion a waste of missionary funds. They 
deny that there is any essential difference 
between their voluntary Association and an 
ecclesiastical Board, and express surprise 
that the Board of Missions should not com- 
prehend and appreciate the constitution and 
objects of their Society. 

The communication of the Southern Aid 
Society (of which the foregoing is a brief 
synopsis) having been laid before the Board 
of Missions at their monthly meeting, held 
on Monday, the 8th inst., it was referred to 
the Corresponding Secretary for the purpose 
of answering it. The answer is subjoined : 


Mission Rooms, 
Philadelphia, Oct. 9th, 1855. 
Rev. Joseph C. Stiles, D. D., 

General Agent of the Southern Aid Society. 

Rev. and Dear Sir—Your official communi- 
cation in reply to the resolutions of the Board 
of Missions declining to accept the donation 
of a thousand dollars from the Southern Aid 
Society, for distribution among Old-school 
Presbyterian churches in the South, has been 
received; and in accordance with the instruc- 
tions of the Board, I have the pleasure of for- 
warding to you the following answer, with the 
request that the same may be presented to the 
Society which you represent. 

In the commencement of your reply, you 
describe your original letter as a “‘ private 
business note,” and seem to complain of our 
having published the correspondence which 
had between us. In vindication of our 
conduct we make the following remarks: 

Your letter was not marked “ private,” nor 
did it contain any intimation that you wished 
it to be so considered. The letter sent by you 
was official, addressed to a public body, and 
related to a public matter; and the minute 
adopted by the Board of Missions was of the 
same public character; and therefore we 
judged it not only consistent with courtesy, 

ut in conformity with our duty also, to give 
publicity to our official action. 

Besides, the subject matter of your official 
letter had been previously published, either by 
the officers of your Society, or its confidential 
friends. Prior to any action of our Board, 
the newspapers had announced that the South- 
ern Aid Society had made a donation of $1000 
to the Old-school Presbyterian Board of Mis- 
sions. It seemed to us expedient to give equal 
publicity to the actual truth, that the Board 
of Missions had not accepted the proffered 
donation, and our reasons for declining to re- 
ceive it. 

Moreover, it is the habit of Old-school Pres- 
byterians to act openly and frankly—to let the 
public know candidly what they do and why 
they do it, and as such is our custom, our 
conduct with reference to this particular mat- 
ter is just what might have been expected of 
us, and ought not to be regarded as an intend- 

personal offence to you. 

If the publicity we have given this matter 
has made such an 4 of the constitution 
and objects of your iety as will greatly 
hinder, if not entirely prevent, the collection 
of funds by you from Old-school Presbyterians, 
you ought not to reflect upon us, who never 
sought the occasion; but rather find fault 
with yourselves, for having so unwisely placed 
us in circumstances which could not but oblige 
us publicly to declare the truth. 

In the course of your reply you insist upon 
it that the Southern Aid Society is necessary. 
In one sense, my dear sir, we do not ¢yestion 
that it is. We have no doubt that the Npport 
ers of the American Home Missionary Society 
who are abolitionists, do object to the expen- 
diture of the funds of that Society in the 
South; nor do we doubt that the well known 
anti-slavery policy of that association has 
greatly prejudiced the people of the South 
against the men who are commissioned and 
aided by it. We can readily perceive, there- 

or the pu of raising funds for the support 
Moa churches in the South, oat te 

urther extension of New-schoolism in that sec- 
tion of our country; and we admired the frank- 
ness with which you acknowledged in your 
first letter that ‘‘ most of the funds” raised by 
your Society “ have been ergy upon New- 
school churches.” We will not deny that it 
may be necessary for the better accomplish- 
ment of this object, for all the New-school 
Presbyterian abolitionists to co-operate with 
the anti-slavery American Home Missionary 
Society in promoting their denominational in- 
terests in those sections of the country where 
such sentiments are more or less popular; and 
at the same time to organize another mission- 
ary society for the purpose of collecting funds 
from the Old-school Presbyterians, which shall, 
for the “most” part, be - upon New- 
school churches in the South. 

Whether it would not have been more wise, 
under all the circumstances, for the New- 
school General Assembly to have established 
an ecclesiastical Board of their own, by which 
they could furnish aid to all their needy 
churches wherever located, or whether it would 
not have been more candid to have prefixed the 
title ‘‘ New-school” to the present ecclesiasti- 
cally vague cognomen of the Southern Aid So- 
ciety, it is not, perhaps, forusto say. Sure we 
are, that if by doing either, New-schoolmen had 
suffered, pecuniarily, by the non-co-operation 
of Old-school Presbyterians, neither that de- 
nomination nor its present voluntary auxiliary, 
would in either case have had less of the res- 
pect and confidence of intelligent and guileless 
men. 

But when we affirmed that the existence of 
the Southern Aid Society is “ unnecessary,” 
we expressly referred to our own denomination. 
Our language was, “ So far as our branch of 
the Church of Christ is concerned, there is not, 
in our judgment, any necessity for any other 
organization besides our Board of Missions, 
for the purpose of aiding our churches in this 
country. All who desire to assist our churches 
can contribute directly to the Board of Mis- 
sions, established and controlled by our Gen- 
eral Assembly.” 

So with respect to the extravagance of an 
unnecessary multiplication of organizations 
and agencies; our reference was to our own 
denomination. As all who wish to aid our 
churches in the South, can do so through their 
own ecclesiastical Board, it is unnecessary to 
employ other agencies, and a waste of funds to 
do so, so far as such agencies involve any ex- 
pense in their management. 

You allege that there is no material differ- 
ence between your voluntary Association and 
our ecclesiastical Board. We are not surprised 
at this, as it is a common opinion with Con- 
gregationalists and many New-school Presby- 
terians. We think, however, that there is a 
very great difference between a voluntary As- 
sociation, such as the Southern Aid Society, 
and an ecclesiastical Board, which is under the 
control of a divinely constituted Court of Jesus 
Christ; between a Society which may be com- 
posed of men holding various and conflicting 
views of truth and order, and willing to pro- 
pagate Arminianism, semi-Pelagianism, &c., 
and a judicatory of the Church whose members 
solemnly vow that they believe and will main- 
tain the doctrines of the Bible as taught in 
our venerated standards; between a voluntary 
Association, which has no power to repress 
the errors and restrain the irregularities of its 
officers and members, and an ecclesiastical 
Board which is under the absolute control of 
the Supreme Judicatory of the Church, which 
Court, by divine right, has power to discipline 
all who acknowledge its jurisdiction, for any 
departure from the faith and order revealed 
and established by God. 

You express surprise that we should confess 
our inability to know “fully” the objects and 
aims of your Society, inasmuch as its consti- 
tution, objects, &c., have been repeatedly pub- 
lished. Allow us, 7 dear sir, to remind you 
that the American Home Missionary Society, 
during the agitation and prior to the disrup- 
tion of our Church, also had is constitution 
and publicly professed ends. We found, how- 
ever, to our sorrow and well nigh to our ruin 
as a Church, that their practice was widely 
different from their profession. Their secret 
plans and purposes—their heretical affinities 
and tendencies—their one schis- 
matical measures, led to results which are too 
well known to you to require specification, and 
which have taught_ue a lesson which we can- 
not soon forget! Is it any wonder that, with 
this painful experience, we should be unwilling 


to enter into any entangling alliance with 
other voluntary Associations, which might be 
used, in process of time, for similar 


pe 
—- } and with the like disastrous results? We do 
es Southern Aid Society have recently | 


not accuse the brethren who now manage the 
Southern Aid Society with any such spirit or 
designs; but as such agencies, without any 
effectual ecclesiastical control, may become 
thus corrupt and corrupting, we deem it wn- 
safe, as well as unnecessary, to form any offi- 
cial connection with them whatever. 

You are pleased to remind us of the fact, 
that the Board of Missions have accepted, from 
time to time, donations of Bibles from the 
American Bible Society for the pu of dis- 
tribution. Our answer is, that the Bibles, 
without note or comment, furnished by that 


Society, contain our Calvinistic doctrines and 


Presbyterian principles of Church government 
and mode of worship, and nothing to the contra- 
ry; and hence we can consistently, safely, and 
pn receive and distribute them. If the 

onstitution of the American Bible Society al- 
lowed them to publish and circulate various and 
conflicting versions of the sacred books—and 
especially ifasimilar voluntary Society, with a 
like Constitution, had actually printed and dis- 
tributed erroneous and heretical versions of the 
Scriptures, we should certainly refuse to en- 
courage our people to contribute to their funds, 
by accepting donations from them. It is because 
the American Bible Society cannot, according 
to their constitution, publish any other than the 
authorized version, and that without note or 
comment, that we can safely accept and dis- 
tribute the copies of the Scriptures donated to 
us by them. But what security have we that 
the Missionaries aided by the Southern Aid 
Society will preach the doctrines revealed in 
the Scriptures and taught in the standards of 
our Chureh? Is it a sufficient guarantee, that 
“most” of the funds raised by your Society 
“have been expended upon New- churches 
in the South ?” 

While writing of the great destitutions of 
the South—the prejudices of the North, and 
the consequent necessity of some missionary 
organization to supply the wants of the South- 
ern portion of our country, you appear, my 
dear sir, to overlook, or at least greatly to un- 
dervalue, the existence and capabilities of the 
Board of Missions. The Presbyterian Church 
has long had her Board of Domestic Missions 
in efficient and successful operation. She 
has no sectional prejudices, and is as ready 
and as able, so far as organization is con- 
cerned, to assist one portion of our country as 
another. We know, thank God, no North, no 
South, no East, no West. To us, our beloved 
country, like our venerated Church, is one and 
indivisible! Old-school Presbyterians there- 
fore need no other missionary organization for 
the purpose of assisting ‘heir existing congre- 
gations or establishing new ones in any part 
of the land, and they have great reason to be 
thankful that neither their prejudices nor their 
denominational interests require any other 
agency than the one they have—an agency 
which God has signally blessed throughout our 
whole country, and which we humbly trust he 
will continue to preserve in its purity and ef- 
ficiency, and render still more a blessing to 
our entire land. 

Notwithstanding our refusal to accept your 
proffered donation, we again “ heartily bid God 
speed to all who are endeavouring to extend 

e kingdom of Christ.” We assure you that 
we are sincere and earnest in our prayers, and 
can see no inconsistency between our official 
action upon your propositions and our suppli- 
cation for God’s blessing upon all his people in 
their various efforts to do We have no 
disposition to find fault with your Society for 
collecting funds, from New-school Presby- 
terians, fur the purpose of sustaining churches 
of that denomination in the South; but we do 
object, as a Board and as members of the 
Presbyterian Church, to forming any alliance 
with your Association, by which you might 
feel authorized and encouraged by us, to col- 
lect funds from Old-school Presbyterians, for 
the purpose of propagating New Schoolism. 
So long as your Society avoids all interference 
with our Church and its denominational inte- 
rests, and we have reason to hope that, on the 
whole, you are doing good in your legitimate 
and proper sphere, we shall continue heartily 
to bid you God speed. But we have our own 
settled ecclesiastical policy, and prefer, with 
God’s help, to manage our own affairs in our 
own way and by our own responsible agencies. 

Believing that the foregoing answer ought 
to be satisfactory to you and the Association 
you represent, I will now close the correspond- 
ence on this subject by wishing you, person- 
ally, every needed blessing from our Heavenly 
Father. 

I remain, Rev. and dear sir, respectfully 
yours, . W. Muserave, 

Cor. Sec. of the Board of Missions of the 
Pres. Ch. in the U. 8. of America. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE DOANE PERVERSION. 

Messrs. Editors—The recent perversion 
of the son of Bishop Doane of New Jersey, 
and several other members of the Episcopal 
Church, to the “schismatic Romish intru- 
sion,” is a subject which may very well ex- 
cite anxiety and uneasiness in the breasts of 
‘“‘Churchmen.” It behooves them to look 
well, and ascertain if there exist no causes 
within their communion, which, leading the 
minds of their clergy and people into error, 
=a very naturally at last set their faces 
and turn their steps towards Rome. 

Use makes every posture familiar to the 
body, and every opinion to Me mind. We 
are told that the Brahmans in India, by 
long habit, bring their bodies into a perma- 
nently distorted shape. And does not the 
mind, by constant habit of dwelling upon 
error, become so distorted and depraved, 
that it may be forced into playing such fan- 
tastic tricks as to leave the impression that 
reason no longer sways its impulses? 

Of all the pestilent heresies that have 
crept into the Episcopal Church of this 
country, and been stolen bodily from Rome, 
is the doctrine of the uninterrupted apostolic 
succession. I have heard it proclaimed 
again and again from the Episcopal pulpit of 
St. Mary’s, Burlington, New Jersey, as a 
vital article of religious faith—as necessary 
for belief unto salvation. It is the delusion 
upon this subject which is sending our 
clergy, both in England and this country, 
over to Rome. This is the rock upon which 
the great minds of Wilberforce in England, 
and [ves in this country, split; and can we 
wonder that it should shipwreck a weaker 
vessel, whose bottom is not so stavnch, and 
whose helm boasts not the Palinurus of rea- 
son for its guide ? 

Such a doctrine as this does not exist in 
Scripture; and there is no foundation for it 
in history. If the Church of Eugland, from 
whom we profess to derive our origin, of all 
the reformed churches, enjoyed this divine 
line of entail, pray how came she by it? 
Not from the Reformation, which began not 
until nearly fifteen centuries from the death 
of the apostles; and Cranmer owned ordi- 
nation then, to be no more than a civil ap- 
pointment to an ecclesiastical office. It is 
certain, that at the Reformation this Uto- 
pian scheme of apostolic succession was not 
so much as thought of by any who embraced 
the Protestant religion. In order to make 
good this doctrine, High-church Episcopa- 
lians must forsooth go to Rome, and ac- 
knowledge that the Popes had the keeping 
of this divine right—wafflatus, or whatever 
they may call it, until the Reformation— 
Pupes, who were often atheists, adulter- 
ers, murderers, and always usurpers, and 
whose Church has constantly lived in gross 
idolatry, and subsisted by ignorance, fraud, 
rapine, cruelty, and all the blackest vices. 
But still this Church, void of all goodness 
and virtue, kept the apostolic order pure and 
undefiled until the Reformation for our 
modern High-church priests and bishops! 
They are sensible that it is a difficult mat- 
ter to make out their kinship to the apos- 
tles, without being near akin to Popery; 
and, therefore, they are forced to own, and 
do own the Church of Rome a true Church 
—only defiled with some errors. Toa sim- 
ple layman this has always appeared some- 
what absurd; as if any one should gravely 
assert that indeed Lais was a filthy strum- 
pet, and* no virtuous woman would con- 
verse with her; but then she was a true 
virgin, and all chastity was derived from 
her—she was the haven which first sheltered 
the truth. 

It is very easy to understand how such 
a belief as this, if honestly and consci- 
entiously received, would drive its pro- 
fessors headlong on to Rome. To those 
who have read history, it is idle to appeal to 
the Reformation in England, to support this 
claim of High-church priests and bishops. 
Those who are duped into a belicf of the 


heresy, when they come honestly to a 
the evidence, are forced irresistibly into the 
belief, that if there has been ‘but one 
Church since the days of the Apostles, and 
there was to be no other,” then that Church 
is surely the Church of Rome. 

But aside from this heresy, taught so stren- 
uously, have there not also been very near 
imitations of the ceremonies of the Rowish 
Church in St. Mary’s, Burlington? I have 
no objection to some degree of form, pro- 
vided its only object is to follow the apos- 
tle’s advice, “That all things be done de- 
cently and in order.”” But it docs not ap- 
pear that immediately upon the sight of St. 
Paul’s epistles, the Corinthians concluded 
that prayers and preaching could alone be 
said in white surplices; and that the clergy, 
as soon as the word was given within the 
chancel, should kneel, stoop, stand, or turn 
to the right and left like a squad under a 
drill-sergeant ; or that they were to bow to 
the East, as if the Almighty only kept his 
court there. Nor are the Coriuthians di- 
rected by this text to put up their petitions 
in quavers, and demi-semi-@Mavers; nor to 
sing their prayers as well as to say them; 
nor was that subtle distinction then found 
out of “bowing at the name of Jesus ;” 
but not at the name of Christ, or of 
God. Nor by this text were the clergy 
taught, as they approach the altar, to have 
so much devotion in their back bones, and 
bow and duck their heads, as if they were 
playing at leap frog. Nor does that text 
authorize the Senaiibieg of the house of 
God as if it had been a heathen temple, 
gilding the rafters, and filling it with em- 

lems, first borrowed by the Papists from 
the Pagans, and now lent by tue Papists to 
the High-church Episcopalians. 

And yet all these things may be found 
within the precincts of St. Mary’s, and that 
misguided young man who has lately joined 
himself to the Romish communion, but 
followed out what he had seen and learned 
here. The influences by which he was 
surrounded, moulded him into the form and 
shape he has assumed. He has only slid to 
the bottom on the inclined plane his father 
set up. 

A Low-cHurcn 


For the Presbyterian. 
EFFECTIVE PREACHING. 


“It must be true that much of the preach- 
ing in these days is bad, or else so many 
would not be rising up to pronounce it so. 
Denunciation of ministers of the gospel, and 
their style of presenting the truth, is get- 
ting to be almost the order of the day. 
Most devoutly do we wish that somebody 
who is qualified to do it, and who believes 
there is any “sunny side” in this matter, 
would venture to affirm it. Doubtless there 
is too little of Christ in much of the preach- 
ing of our time, and it should be a matter 
of sorrow and humble confession, and re- 
pentance and prayer, especially with the 
ministers of Christ, that it is so. 

But is there not reason to believe that 
there are some who do attempt, studiously, 
humbly, earnestly, prayerfully, to “hold 
forth the word of life’ to perishing men? 
And why will not some one speak a word of 
encouragement for these? Ought it not to 
be remembered that the business of the am- 
bassador of Christ is a very difficult busi- 
ness, especially in this captious age? Can- 
not certain astute critics believe that others 
besides themselves possess some correct ideas 
in regard to preaching, and labour, strive, 
and pray for ability to preach just as they 
ought, and yet do not come up either 
to the critic’s standard or their own? Most 
evidently much that s for preaching 
now-a-days is not worthy the name. It 
is frigid, lifeless essayism. It is mere 
haranguing. It is vapid declamation. It 
is “sound and fury, signifying nothing.” 
But there is also in many a pulpit the earn- 
est desire to exhibit the unadulterated truth 
of God, that God may be honoured and 
souls may be saved. 

Would it not be as well if less fault 
were found, and more prayer offered for 
those set for the defence of the gos- 
pel? It is easy for persons of more 
years and experience to see faults in their 
juniors, and say, in newspapers and re- 
views, most crushing things concerning 
them. But is the we J of speaking justifi- 
able and proper? A very large proportion 
of the ministers of the gospel in this coun- 
try are comparatively young men. No doubt 
they are willing to listen to kind suggestions 
from their seniors, and as to the proper 
mode of unfolding the doctrines of grace. 
But I would respectfully ask, are not such 
suggestions sometimes made in a manner 
adapted to wound and discourage? The 
writer of this article has been in the habit, 
for a few years past, of reading almost every 
thing he could lay his hands on, which he 
believed might aid him in the great work 
of preaching Christ; and he believes he has 
derived much aid from such works as “ The 
Power of the Pulpit,” “ An Earnest Minis- 
try,” and some others. But he has arisen 
from the perusal of ag articles feeling hurt 
and sad, and that he who wrote should have 
‘considered himself, lest he also be tempted.” 
The writer of this was urged to study for the 
ministry. He did so, and has a conscious- 
ness of having laboured hard to acquire the 
preparation requisite for that holy and most 
responsible of callings. When his venerated 
professors in theology said it were well if a 
minister should carry always a Greek Testa- 
ment in one pocket, and it would be better 
still if it were balanced by a Hebrew Bible 
in the other, he took the hint, and has Ja- 
boured diligently to be as familiar with the 
original languages of the Scriptures as the 
—— implied. When it was said, 
‘“ Write, write much; no man ever wrote 
well who did not write much,” he took this 
hint also. When it was said in the last in- 
terview with one of them, “I solemnly 
charge you never to cease from critical, care- 
ful study,” he treasured up this also. Nor 
have their earnest injunctions to read much, 
to speak often without writing, to visit the 
sick, to comfort the mourning, been furgot- 
ten, nor left unattempted. But well he 
knows he is not “ sufficient for these things.” 
In many, many things he fails utterly. He 
tries and fails, then tries again, and feels 
when he comes out of the pulpit as if he 
could never enter it again. So great, so 
solemn, so responsible is the work, he is 
ready to cry out in anguish at the thought 
of his feebleness and inefficiency. But he 
does try to “preach the preaching” he is 
sent to preach. And now, in the name of 
ull that is tender and good, he obtests aguiust 
being smashed under the sledge-hammer of 
some theological Cyclops, although he does 
not preach like “our own Edwards, or 
Davis of olden time, or Llarris, or Melville 
of British and modern celebrity.”” He can- 
not wield the club of Hercules, nor bend 
the bow of Achilles. Yet he hopes he may 
not be utterly useless in the world, nor 
spend what little strength he has for nought. 

But no one who preaches twice or three 
times during the week, besides attending 
evening meetings and funerals, and meet- 
ing all the other duties of a pastor, 
can produce such sermons as are re- 
quired by a writer in a recent number of 
a review, when he says, “ We demand 
sermons, be they preached from a fully- 
written manuscript or otherwise, each of 
which is the result of four days’ hard 
thought and investigation.” The weeks of 
ordinary ministers are not long enough for 
that. Nor will all the ministers of our be- 
loved Church feel themselves much flattered 
by the same writer (a Presbyterian) when 
he accords so much superiority to the Meth- 
odist ministry over ail others. He says, 
“that in the matter of pulpit adaptation, 
our brethren of the Methodist Church have 
far outstripped us.” It cannot be that he 
has heard much of the preaching of our 
good brethren of that denomination 1n some 
parts of our country. He adds, that al. 
though their mere scholastic preparation for 
the ministry is not so great as that of some 
others, yet, in their preaching, “ they have 


been more natural, more homely, more di- 
rect, and, therefore, more really eloquent 
and successful.” If this is so, then it is 
certainly difficult to see why he should have 
suggested, a few pages before, that our col- 
legiate course of training should be enlarged. 

As to “ moral traiuing,” he says our 
Methodist brethren “are eminently supe- 
rior to 27 other class of evangelical cler- 

men.” If this is so, then why not ex- 


change our course for theirs, and instead of 
enlarging our literary course, throw it away 
as they do, and license our boys as soop as 
they leave the Academy, and set them to 
on thecircuit? Learning is good, 

ut it cannot be obtained without ing 
“penned up in colleges and seminaries ;’ 
then why not train our ministers as they train 
theirs, since their method makes the most 
“eloquent” and “ successful” men? Un- 
less this writer is very much misunderstood, 
his preference is decidedly in favour of the 
Methodist system as the two are at 
conducted. But certainly life is too short 
to allow of our enlarging ours and adoptin 
theirs. Andas for mingling the two, it al 
be a difficult undertaking, to say the least. 
Riding the circuit across distant woodlands, 
and prairies, and mountains, may be a val- 
uable part of ministerial training, but it 
could not well be done during the time of 
reading Aristophanes, or attending philo- 
sophical lectures. 

In truth, the comparison the writer makes 
of the ministers of the two denominations, 
seems invidious, and adapted to sour the 
feelings and discourage the hearts of his 
brethren. 

For my own part, I think it untruthful 
and unjust. Do let some kind words be 
said for us who attempt to preach the gos- 
pel, but who vever write for theological re- 
views, and scarcely dare offer a line even 
for the columns of a newspaper. 

We hope we preach not always without 
“fire,” or “life,” aud that though we are 
obscure, the great day may show that the 
Master did use us for some good. 

EVANDER. 


For the Presbyterian. 
*TIS VAIN TO ASK A PRINCIPLE. 


Messrs. Editors—We have paid our re- 
spects to one of “‘ Chrysostom’s” arguments 
in favour of costly churches, viz: that from 
the parts and doctrinal purity of certain pas- 
tors, and the liberality of certain congrega- 
tions. The lapse of time and the remarks of 
our friend have devolved upon us another 
little task which, with your permission, we 
will gladly execute. That the task is byt 
a light one will, I am inclined to think, be 
manifest to all who may take the trouble of 
reading the following analysis of his late 
effort. His charges are—1l. That my arti- 


cle contains only a show of logic. 2. That — 


I regard it as a sin for any body to have better 
church accommodations than myself. 3. That 
I think more of externals than my article 
would at first sight imply. 4. That all 
these things are wrong on the part of one 
who condemns costly churelies. 5. That I 
should not only be content with my present 
housing, but thankful for the refuge it af- 
fords from the fiery ordeal which tries the 
men of the cathedral. 6. That, on my 
principles, it would be wise to have always 
on hand at least a remnant of men thus 
housed, who in the day of peril may come 
to the rescue with the brawny strength of 
the fabled Atlas. 7. That I have the pre- 
sumption to assume the prerogatives of a 
judge, of a conscience-keeper, and a dictator 
for all our Zion in the matter of church 
erection. These charges, together with a 
misapplication of a portion of divine truth, 
make up an article for which “Chrysostom” 
has claimed a hearing before one of the most 
intelligent auditories in these United States! 
These are the charges; let us look at them 
in detail. As regards the first, viz: that 
my article contains nothing of logic but the 
show, it is only necessary to remark that it 
would have been more to the purpose to 
have shown this than to have said it. The 
best way to carry the minds of those who 
hold converse with the Presbyterian is to 
let the logic be seen; and there is no course 
which would be more likely to be unsatis- 
factory to such an auditory, than that of 
keeping the logic so far in the back-ground 
as to dwarf it from the scene. More logic 
and less gold leaf, would save a great deal 
of unnecessary trouble. 

But, in the next place—to extract the es- 
sence from five of the charges, and put it in 
its concentrated energy—lI am inconsistent, 
to say the least of it, and must be looked 
upon as having a pretty strong hankering 
after externals; for whilst I would profes- 
sedly demolish “costly churches,” I am 
found crying out against “ Hose halls!” 
Is it not enough, “‘ Chrysostom” argues, to 
make us begin to suspect, when we find a 
man who is satisfied neither with a “costly 
church,” nor with the hall of a fire compa- 
ny? Is it not inconsistent thus to quarrel 
with extremes—to be satisfied neither with 
the consuming radiance of the Torrid Zone, 
nor with the icy coldness of the Polar cir- 
cles? What is to be done with a person 
whom neither the Equator nor the Poles 
can please? Where are we to locate him 
whose tastes are so anomalous, that neither 
the edifying peals of the cathedral bell, nor 
the stirring accents of a fire alarm, rung and 
shouted by a score of lusty firemen, can suit 
him? Let not any one think that he can 
escape the vigilance of Chrysostom, by tak- 
ing up his abode in the temperate regions of 
our globe, or imagine that a church at twen- 
ty thousand dollars can screen or shelter 
him from a righteous visitation ! 

Let it not be said that this is misrepre- 
sentation. We have merely stated Chry- 
sostom’s own argument, clarified of its ob- 
scurity, expanded and illustrated. Is it not 
bordering on presumption to expect people 
who are accustomed to think, to receive 
such an untied bundle of non sequiturs as a 
conclusive reply to an argument which 
Chrysostom dare not even state? 

Well, but on “ R. W.’s” own principles 
he ought to prefer a hose hall toa cathedral. 
And who, might “R. W.” ask, told Chry- 
sostom that he would not? “R. W.” is 
quite well aware both of his principles and 
their consequences, and be would again state 
for the assurance of Chrysostom on this 
point, that he believes a cathedral pastorate 
to be encompassed with such imminent pas- 
toral peril, that of all the charges within 
the gift of our Zion it is the most to be de- 
precated. If the points to be considered 
are a man’s own spiritual well-being and 
the welfare of the Redeemer’s kingdom, 
then we say, give us not even a hose 
but a barn, rather than a cathedral. 

As regards the hope of the Church in her 
day of peril, we adopt in sobriety what 
Chrysostom bas hurled in mockery. How 
could he utter that statement in the tone of 
irony? How could he, with the history of 
the Jewish and the Christian dispensations 
before him, treat the hope of Israel with 
such unmitigated scorn? God’s Church 
rests on the shoulders of neither a Dives 
nor an Atlas; but if we were to look at the 
instrumentalities by whom its doctrinal and 
governmental purity have been preserved, 
we will find that they occupied @ position 
much more like that of Atlas than any of 
our modern cathedrals are known to furnish. 
Yes, they stood where Atlas stood, upon the 
naked mountain’s back. They wandered 
about in sheep-skins and goat-skins, in dens 
and caves of the earth. Have the valleys 
of Piedmont no history? Has Scotland no 
martyrs’ homes? Have the pampered de- 
scendants of a persecuted ancestry lost their 
memories, their gratitude, their reason? Has 
not the history of the persecution of the 
saints and the corruptions of truth been con- 
nected with temples and cathedrals through- 
out, and have not the strongholds of truth 
been the caverns of the mountains and the 
solitudes of the desert ? 

We accord, then, most willingly to Chry- 
sostom his perilous reductio, admonishing 
him to read the history of those who in for- 
mer times “‘retained’’ the hope of the Church 
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and. therefore refrain from farther 


mainly, fon ite, uitor lak of logic. R. W. 


LETTER PROM REV. DR. BAIRD. 


oF THE 

Baitors—You are aware that I left the 
Unised States on the Lith of July, in the Baltic 
fot? fAverpool, where I arrived on Sabbath the 
224, and had the opportunity of hearing that eve- 
ning the celebrated Dr. Raffles, the successor of 
the eloquent and youthful Spencer, whose un- 
timely death caused so much sensation at the 
time, and whose memory has been eo beautifully 
embalmed in the interesting memoir of which 
Dr. Raffles was the author. ree 

EXCURSION TO IRELAND. 

- The next day I left for a short visit to Dub- 
lin and Belfast ; at the former I had the privi- 
lege of seeing several excellent brethren whom 
IF had met on previous visits—Drs. Kirkpat- 
rick, Urwick, King, and others. Whilst at 
the latter the gentlemen whom I most desired 
to see—Professors Edgar, McCosh, Gibson, and 
Principal Henry—were absent enjoying their 
vacation. I learned enough, however, at both 
places, to feel assured that gradually, and amid 
much opposition, the truth is advancing in 
Ireland. The missions of the Established 
Church are certainly accomplishing mach good 
in the southern, middle, and western portions 
of that Island. The exertions of the Rev. Mr. 
Dallas in this holy cause have been unceasing 
for years; and now he has a noble band of 
ordained preachers, evangelists, colporteurs, 
Bible-readers, and teachers employed in the 
work, and large sums contributed mainly by 
the ical Churches of the Establishment 
Bngland for its furtherance. On the other 
hand, our Presbyterian brethren of the North 
of Ireland are every year becoming more en- 
g in spreading the gospel by means of 
missionaries and industrial schools of a truly 
scriptural character. Professor Edgar takes a 
lively interest in this good work, and was on a 
tour in Connaught at the time of my visit to 
Belfast. I had, however, the pleasure of see- 
ing his family, and of learning something from 
them of the encouragements which he meets 
in his good work. 

I must also say that I think that the Primi- 
tivé Methodists are doing much good in Ireland 
by their missions. It was in bebalf of those 
missions that the Rev. Dr. Heather visited our 


country last winter, recommended by some of 
the best men in the Presbyterian bodies of 


Seotland, as well as Ireland. 
FEW DAYS IN SCOTLAND. 
In Glasgow my visit was short; but I spent 
several days in Edinburgh, and had the plea- 
sure of seeing Drs. Cunningham, Candlish, 
‘Begg, and others, from whom I learned many 
‘things, on the whole of an encouraging nature 
Tespeeting the state and prospects of evangeli- 
eal religion in North Britain. I am inclined 
to fear that our Free Church brethren are en- 
ecumbering themselves by their attempts to 
build their temple, if I may so speak, after too 
close an imitation of the old Establishment. 
One can see traces of this in their Sustentation 
Fand, (which in a sense seems to represent the 
support of the State,) their schools, and their 
thevlogical seminaries. 

LONDON AND THE SHAFTESBURY DINNER. 


‘ My stay was short also in London, but long 
enough to see some of the many dear servants 
of Christ whom that great city contains. Whilst 
I must believe true religion is advancing in 
England, I am persuaded that a trying time is 
coming. ‘The recent popular demonstrations 
in Hyde Park. on the Sabbath afternoons, bode 
‘no good. There is a mighty work to be done 
‘in England, especially in the great cities, to 
-impart the gospel effectually to the masses, if 
“the bayonet and the cannon are not to be re- 
ported to. 
One of the most pleasant incidents of my 
‘short visit to London was the opportunity it 
gave me of attending a dinner given to the 
-Earl of Shaftesbury by the National Club, (the 
most religious of all the clubs, I believe, of the 
_great Metropolis) as a “testimonial” of respect 
for his recent efforts in Parliament in behalf of 
religious liberty—efforts which were successful 
‘in doing away some acts passed in the reigns 
of William and Mary and of George III., which 
interfered with the holding of religions meet- 
ings in private houses. It was cheering to 
hear so many of the members of Parliament as 
spoke that night express themselves so fully 
and earnestly in behalf of the true gospel of re- 
ligious liberty for all. Although all were of 
the Established Church, and all laymen, their 
speeches were pervaded by a noble spirit of 
respect for Christians and churches that hold 
no connexion with the State. It would be well 
if the Bishops and great numbers of the 
“olergy” of the Established Church 
an equal amount of the true Christian liberality 
and charity which were displayed on that oc- 
casion. 


FRANCE AND ITALY. 


From London I came to the city of Paris, 
where I staid but a few days, being anxious to 
- make a tour in the South of France and the 

North of Italy before the opening of the Alli- 

ance Conferences, which oceur to-morrow. I 
had time, however, to see several of the French 

brethren, and was pleased to learn of the good 
_ prospects in regard to these meetings. 

In Lyons and Marseilles I stayed long enough 
‘to see several of the brethren who reside in 
them. The truth has made much progress in 
both these cities since I first knew them. This 
is emphatically true of Lyons, where there are 
now eight evangelical chapels, (employing 
three or four pastors, and several evangelists, 
colporteurs, and teachers,) instead of one, as 
was the case twenty years ago. This is a 
great progress, and it has taken place in the 
most Roman Catholic city in France, where is 
the seat of the “Society for propagating the 
Faith,” which is by far the most important 
missionary society ia the domain of the Papa- 
ey. Ali this is going on under the very nose, 
if I may eo speak, of the Archbishop of Lyons, 
who has the honour to be called the “ Primate 
of Gaul” 

From Marseilles I went to Genoa, where I 
made but little stay. owing to the fact that the 
cholera was raging there, and the absence of 
those whom I most desired to see. 

To go from Genoa to Turin is now an affair 
of a few hours, by the admirable railroad 
which unites the commercial and political 
capitals of the kingdom of Sardinia. At Turin 
I saw good old General Beckwith and Dr. De 
Sanctis. But my main object was to see once 
more the Waldensian brethren. Accordingly 
I took the railroad to Pignerol, whence there is 
a “diligence” (or omnibus it might almost be 
called) to La Tour, the chief village of the 
Waldenses. 


FESTIVAL OF THE WALDENSES. 


_ Qur visit was every way opportune. The 
day after our arrival, there was a /éic or “ fes- 
tival” as it was called, at Pradel Tor, near the 
head of the valley of Angrogna, and at the dis- 
tance of eight or ten miles from La Tour. It 
was the third meeting of the sort which they 
have ever held. It was held on the 15th of 
August. At least four thousand were 
present, coming from all the “Valleys. The 
meeting was held in the midst of the most stu- 
pendous scenery. It began at nine o'clock, and 
with an interval of an hour or two for refresh- 
ments, it lasted until four or five o'clock in the 
afternoon. Several prayers were offered up, sev- 
eral hymns were sung, and in all some fourteen 
_ or fifteen addresses were delivered by Walden- 
sian professors and pastors, and by three or 
dent was one. Dr. Goble of Newark, New Jer- 
sey, who has travelled with me on this tour, 
also made an address, and an exeellent one it 
was. It was a moet interesting sight—more 
than four thousand men, women, and children, 
_the most of them standing for bours on the 


ty 


‘whom so many of your readers re- 
with p 


is ually look- 
ing up among our Waldensian friends, The 
Synod, at its recent meeting, several 


the Grammar schools, Normal school, Female 
schools, and the village and bamlet schools— 
in all about one hundred and sixty institutions 
of all grades—are doing well, so far as I can 
judge. 

The recent difficulties with the Italian breth- 
ren at Turin and Genoa will not be productive 
of so much evil as was feared. Dr. De Sanctis 
holds his own service at Turin, and will doubt- 
less build up a second Protestant church there. 
I saw but little of him whilst at Turin, ex- 
pecting to see him soon in Paris, and possibly 
afterwards in London. 


GENEVA AND PROGRESS OF VITAL PIETY. 


From Tarin I came to Geneva, where I spent 
two days amidst old friends. A considerable 
number were away, on account of the vacation ; 
but Drs. Merle d’Aubigné and Gaussen, and 
Mesers. Tronchin, D’Espine, Lombard, and 
others, were at home. One of the days I spent 
in the old “city of John Calvin” was the Sab- 
bath. I heard the Rev. Francis Close of Chel- 
tenham, England, preach one of the plainest 
and best sermons I have ever heard in Europe, 
in which he spoke with tremendous force 
against the miserable errors and vagaries of 
Puseyism. Mr. Close is one of the best preach- 
ers in the Established Church of England. 
At night I heard the Rev. Mr. Geymonat of 
Genoa preach in the chapel of the Oratvire. 
Mr. Geymonat is a Waldensian by birth and 
education. He preaches in Italian in Genoa, 
and is building up a large Italian congregation 
in that city. 

I have been pleased with the steady, though 
not rapid progress of vital piety in Geneva. 
Whilst it is true that, since the complete tri- 
umph of the democratic party, there has been 
less outward observance of the Sabbath, (a fact 
which greatly pains the serious Christian stran- 
ger) it is certain that a real and vital Protest- 
antism is steadily gaining ground. The battle 
for the “ truth as it is in Jesus” must be fought 
over in all the nominal Protestant countries of 
the continent, as well as in all the Papal world. 
Yours very truly, R. Barr. 


A LETTER FROM THE PYRENEES. 


[FROM OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT.) 


The fall of Sebastopol as first learnt among the 
Pyrenees—A Sunday there—Papists and Pro- 
testants— Frenchand English Sabbath— Down- 
ward progress in England. 

BAGNERES DE ot 

Sept. 17, 1855. 

Messrs. Editors—Writing, as I do, under the 
shadow of the Pyrenees, far removed from the 
usual sources of intelligence in Church or State, 
your readers will not expect that I can furnish 
them with the newest information in either 
field. I may, however, have it in my power to 
give a few ideas which otherwise would not 
have occurred, and which may not be entirely 
uninteresting. It was in the village of Cau- 
teretz, far in a narrow valley under snow- 
clad mountains, that the stunning intelligence 
reached me of the fall of Sebastopol. Not by 
newspaper or letter did that news arrive in 
these Alpine regions. A reading-room indeed 
exists there, ordinarily well supplied with 

Parisian journals; but on this eventful occa- 

sion—probably because the printers could not 

supply all the demand, and distant regions 
must be first neglected—not one public print 
found its way among the thousands who at this 
season are congregated around the hot springs 
of Cauteretz. I was surprised at the good 
humour with which the disappointment was 
borne, for rumours had reached the town of 
something critical having occurred at Sebasto- 
pol, and all the world was on the qui vive. An 


English community, I fear, would not have 


suffered it so well. About three in the after- 
noon, a loud alarm, by drum and fife, an- 
nounced something in the wind, and on pro- 
ceeding to the spot whence the sounds came, I 
found that several gensdarmes had been com- 
missioned thus to proclaim the tidings of the 
success that, in God’s providence, had attended 
the allied arms in the Crimea. One of the 
party read the despatch of General Pelissier, 
which had been carefully forwarded to the 
magistracy of this as of all the other towns of 
France, for the information of the public, and 
it was with no affected gratification that the 
news was welcomed. In the absence of any 
thing like the cheer to which Englishmen are 
accustomed at home, there was in the hearty 
shout, the pleasant laugh, and the mutual con- 
gratulations that passed from mouth to mouth, 
@ sufficient indication that the sincerest joy 
was universally felt in that community. At 
night every house was illuminated, and it 
really seemed astonishing that in so distant 
and lofty a region so large a number of candles 
could be thus easily improvised for the occa- 
sion. Since then I have wandered hither, and 
every where I find the same satisfaction. Every 
one I meet speaks with enthusiasm of Napoleon 
IIi., and there seems to be no doubt that this 
victory has secured for his reign, as well as for 
the British alliance, a permanence which a short 
time ago seemed to be extremely doubtful. 
Yesterday (Sunday) this town, which is one 
of the most fashionable watering-places in 
France, was all alive. A Ze Deum in the 
morning and an illumination in the evening, 
occupied a large proportion of the inhabitants 
and visitors, who have a strange passion for 
mingling devotion and pleasure, and convert- 
ing Sunday into a day equally fitted for either, 
and suitable alike for both. For myself, I at- 
tended the Protestant worship, and kept myself 
as much aloof as possible from the noisy con- 
fusion both in and out of the Popish churches, 
so I can only tell you of the general effect as 
it met my eye in passing through the streets. 
Everything here betokens that the love of plea- 
sure is the engrossing motive, especially on the 
first day of the week. Music, mountebanks, 
and pic-nic parties, attract the attention of 
passers-by on every hand. The principal pro- 
menade, which was under the windows of my 
hotel, had been the whole day crowded with 
well dressed company, but in the evening be- 
came quite encumbered with the multitude who 
had come to gaze upon the illuminated win- 
dows now glittering with a thousand variegated 
lamps, and overlooked by the lofty tower of the 
town, whose top presented a splendid assort- 
ment of those brilliant emblems of a nation’s 
joy. At the Protestant church I enjoyed a 
real treat. The excellent minister preached 
two sermons full of truth, admirably stated, 
and well suited to his audience, which consist- 
ed chiefly of the poorer class, most of whom 
either were or had lately been Romaniste. 
While speaking of the Protestant church 
and its devoted minister at Bagneres de Bi- 
gorre, I may add that I have been told there 
is likely to be a strong attempt made on the 
the part of the Popish priesthood, by means of 
the magistracy, to put both down, and thus 
free the ecclesiastical authorities of the per- 
petual affront offered to them by the presence 
of an example so different from their ‘own. 
This is not wonderful, but perhaps your read- 
ers may feel some surprise to learn that one of 


the principal movers in this act of oppression | 


and persecution is said to be an English min- 
ister, who like too many of the same class has 
penetrated into this country apparently in the 
hope of picking up a subsistence by “ perform- 
ing,” as he announces, the service of the 
Church of England on Sundays. This man, I 
hear, has actually instituted proceedings in the 
courts of law with a view to secure for himself 
@ monopoly of Protestant pastership, and he 
and his popish associates entertain sanguine 
hopes, probably but too well founded, that the 
truly valuable Mr. F. will be driven from his 
charge. Thus a spectacle is presented to the 
eyes of a Popish community of which the 
priests can make too good a use in vindicating 
their ancient boast that their Church alone is 


one, and that Protestantism is thoroughly di- 

I am able to form some jadgment here of the 
character of a Sabbath among the Pyrenees. 
In this region there is evidently a goud deal of 
respect for the services of religion. The people 
are a remarkably smart and vivacious race. I 
have never elsewhere met with a people so 
homogeneous. The men might almost all be 
brothers and the women sisters, if judged by 
appearances; and I am certain that education 
would find a field here to repay a thousand fold 
its generous services. But they are much ne- 
glected. The males alone among the peasant 
ty are taught to read, and thus the ignorance 
of the community is perpetuated. Popery 
weighs on it like an incubus of oppression, 
and this most interesting race, whose lively 
and benevolent aspect and demeanoor make so 
pleasing an impression on the stranger, are 
doomed to a condition of debasing spiritual 
servitude. Sabbath, under these circumstances, 
is kept as might be expected, and as I have 
described. The want of the faith which justi- 
fies is miserably compensated by an abundant 
measure of that faith which Rome requires her 
votaries to repose in the priesthood. Attend- 
ance at mass is exacted and generally complied 
with, especially by females, and thus compara- 
tive quiet reigns during the early portion of 
the day. There is less of labour, perhaps, here 
than in Paris; but the shops are generally 
open, and marketing goes on in the open 
street, and millers, marble-cutters, carriers, &c., 
are commonly at work. The afternoon and 
evening are spent in enjoyments suiting the 
vain tastes of a priest-ridden people. Here 
there is no family training, no Bible teaching, 
no house for sober reading, meditation, and 
private devotion. Public worship in the morn- 
ing is the lull preparatory to the turbulent 
ebullitions of every spirit in sensual indulgence, 
the one a time of unnatural restraint, the other 
of godless license. If drunkenness is less 
known than among us, other sins which shun 
the day are much more frequent. And itis a 
Sabbath spent as now described which pre- 
pares the minds of the people for excesses of 
which in England we know little or nothing. 
Every body here complains of the want of 
moral restraint among the people, their readi- 
ness to break through all barriers as soon as 
temptation arises, and the need that exists of 
the very vigorous and constantly present exer- 
cise of a controlling power on the part of the 
Government. To the firmness and ubiquity of 
the police, indeed, is generally ascribed the 
quiet which every where reigns in this country 
at the present time. 

Under a coercion like this, good order is 
maintained even when moral principle is but 
little diffused; and thus the government may 
persuade itself that the influence of a religious- 
ly spent Sabbath is unnecessary, and may pre- 
fer to encourage one of indulgence and folly. 
But frightful—may we not say fatal—would be 
the mistake of a British Government, were it 
to overturn the Sabbath habits and institutions 
of the nation, following the example of France 
and other continental countries. The freedom 
which we enjoy in England is safe only so long 
as the moral restraints imposed by religion 
continue to exist; and so soon as the Sabbath 
ceases to exert its hallowed influence on our 
society, the necessity will be imposed on the 
government to establish material restraints, 
which will,necessarily interfere with our much 
boasted liberties; and we will find, too late, 
that we have exchanged the moral restraints of 
the Sabbath for the physical restraints of a 
continental police and gens d’armie. How 
grievous is it to learn that not only has a dying 
session of Parliament, deprived of its best 
blood, restored to the publicans an hour of Sab- 
bath in which to trade on the vices of the poor, 
but occasion has been taken by certain mana- 
gers at Court, to entertain the loungers in 
Kensington Gardens with the Sabbath per- 
formances of a military band, which, to the 
disgust of all serious Christians, has lately at- 
tracted to that neighbourhood its tens of thou- 
sands of metropolitan idlers. Our Sabbaths 
are certainly at this moment in imminent peril. 
God grant to all good Englishmen a spirit of 
firmness and resolution to oppose a downward 
progress like this with unflinching and united 
remonstrance, till we see the Sabbath law in 
Britain raised to its own rightful position in 
that code by which the habits and character of 
any people alone can be safely regulated. 

My next letter will be dated (God willing) 
from London. D. G. 


A RELIC. 


We have before us (says the New 
York Commercial Advertiser) a “ token,’ 
which was in use in this city some fifty 
years ago in the First Presbyterian church, 
and admitted the person bearing it to 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper.— 
The lady who now owns it had it in her 
possession upward of fifty years, having re- 
ceived it when the Rev. Dr. Rodgers was 
the pastor. It is of metal, about the size 
of a cent piece, with a deeply indented edge. 
On one side are the letters “F. P. C.” 
(First Presbyterian church;) on the other 
is the word, “Token.” It was the custom, 
up to about the commencement of the pres- 
ent century, as it still is in some churches, 
for these tokens to be placed on the table, 
and foreach person who intended to partake 
of the Sacrament to take a token, which was 
afterward collected by the office bearers. 


NONE LIVETH FOR HIMSELF. 


God has written upon the flowers that 
sweeten the air—on the breeze that rocks 
the flowers upon the stem—upon the rain- 
drop that refreshes the sprig of moss that 
lifts its head in the desert—upon its deep 
chambers—upon every pencilled shell that 
sleeps in caverns of the deep, no less than 
upon the mighty sun which warms and 
cheers millions of creatures which live in 
its light—upon all his works he has written, 
‘None liveth for himself.” — Literary Jour- 
nal, 


GENERAL ITEMS. 


Deata or Mapame Gavussen.—On the 14th 
ult. the day on which she completed her nine- 
ty-first anniversary, and without previous ill- 
ness, died Madame Gaussen, at Grottes, 
Geneva, the residence of her son, the Rev. Dr. 
Gaussen. Her family had assembled in her 
room to offer their congratulations on her 
birthday, and she had just united in the wor- 
ship, which was conducted by her son, when 
she was privileged, almost unconsciously, to 
pass away from earth and join the worshippers 
above! Her funeral was met at the gate of 
the ancient cemetery of Geneva, in the Palais 
Plain, by a number of persons anxious to pay 
a tribute of respect to her memory. An im- 

ressive prayer was offered up by the Pastor 

erthollet, and one of Dr. Malan’s beautiful 
cantiques were sung. Before the ceremony 
was finished Dr. Gaussen himself addressed 
the spectators with a pathos which was deeply 
touching. ‘He would not,” he said, “ pro- 
nounce an eulogium on her whose remains 
they had just committed to the dust, but de- 
sired publicly to give thanks to the Lord, who 
had converted her by his thirty-five 
years ago, who had kept her in the faith, and 
enabled her to finish with joy her long and 
useful career.” 


PERSECUTION OF Prorestants.—We recent- 
ly reported the proceedings in the tribunals 
at Bellac, where eleven Protestants were fined 
and persecuted for having assembled and met 
together to worship God after the forms pre- 
scribed by their creed. The Paris Debats has 
consequently taken up the cudgels in behalf 
of these persecuted persons, and the semi-Gov- 
ernment journal, the Constitutionnel, defends 
this outrageous and iniquitous insult to those 
who profess the creed of Luther and Calvin. 
The Debdats insists that the persecution of these 
Protestants was an infraction of the liberty of 
worship redognized by the Constitution of 
1852; the Constitutionnel observes, on that 
view of the case, that there is a great differ- 
ence between liberty of conscience, which is 
unlimited, and liberty of public worship, which 
is regulated by law. By the former, any man, 
whatever his creed, may be admitted to fill a 
public office, and enjoy all other rights, inher- 
ent in a citizen, The latter must be limited 
to those creeds which are recognized by the 
State, else religion might serve as a pretext 
for meetings dangerous to public order and 


| 


security. The gentlemen at Belleo were con- 
demned to the minimum ishment the law 
awards; ‘“‘a punishmont,” observes the Con 
stitutionnel, “which they had duly incurred, 
not only by meeting illegally for of 
notwithstanding the 
iously received 


worship, but by doing so 
warnings whi had prev 
from the authorities.” 


Tae Paris Crystat Patacs.—In the Paris 
Crystal Palace there has been established a 
gallery of cheap goods, which is termed the 
come of domestic economy. In the — 

epartment, garments appear to have attain 
the minimum rate of cheapness, to judge from 
the rate of prices, which we give. Let it be 
borne in mind that articles in question are said 
to be really good and substantial:—A pair of 
pantaloons, of good cloth, finished, $1.25; a 
black frock-coat, $2; a Scotch plaid vest, 
5 cents; a muslin shirt, plaited m, 38 
cents, &e. 


Porutation a 
return it appears that in 1851 the population 
of England and Wales was 17,827,407, while 
the ant. unt of work-house accommodativun for 
the year ending December 31, 1854, was 211,- 
569. In Ireland the population was 6,552,055, 
and the accommodation 214,281. 


Dear anv Dump or Paris.—The deaf and 
dumb establishments of Paris have been made 
national institutions under the protection of 
government. The Empress has already been 
their patroness, and is said to be warmly in- 
terested in their success. 


Pircarrn.—The Pitcairn Islanders, descend- 
ants of the mutineers of the Bouuty, were 
visited in March by the Amphitrite, one of the 
British squadron in the Pacific. They are 
dressed nearly all alike, except the Nobbs, who 
wear shoes and are regarded as superior. There 
are only eight of the first generation, two men 
and six women. The oldest man is sixty, and 
the oldest woman between seventy and eighty. 
None of these will leave the island, at least 
they say so, and only wish removal to Norfolk 
Island for their children’s benefit; for, the 
say, in a few years the island will be tov small 
for them. The number of inhabitants at pres- 
eut is a hundred and ninety, ninety-five males 
and ninety-five females. ‘They sent off to the 
ship’s company lots of pumpkins, water-melons, 
plantains, &c. Every house is beautifully clean, 
with scrapers made out of old cutlasses. They 
are all excellent swimmers, being in the water 
as soon as they can walk. The women are 
considered the best. They rise at daylight 
and begin the day’s work; but strange to say, 
they eat nothing till noon, then generally vege- 
table food, with meat once or twice a week 
only’ they have a supper about seven o’clock, 
and go to bed about eight P.M. The houses 
are raised about three feet off the ground, and 
thatched with palm leaves, so that all the rain 
runs off clear. 


Arp ror THE Jews.—Sir Moses Montefiore 
arrived at Alexandria by the last steamer from 
~ pee being perfectly satisfied with the result 
of his visit to Jerusalem, where he is to found 
a hospital on a large scale for the benefit of 
the Jews. Sir Moses returns to England, via 
France, to-day, and during his stay here has 
been treated by the Pacha with every mark of 
respect, a house in the country being placed 
at his disposal, and his meals daily sent to 
him. The Viceroy’s attentions to Sir Moses 
are in consequence of his Highness having 
—— some time his guest when in London, 
in 


Larce Fortune.—The fortune left by the 
late Baron Diedritch of Vienna to his grand- 
son, Prince Sulkowsky, amounts to eighteen 
millions of florins (about $9,000,000.) There 
were found in the cellar twenty-two bags, each 
containing 1,000 ducats in gold, and in differ- 
ent chests securities out of date and lost, fur a 
sum of 188,000 florins. 


SupmMarine Boneli of 
Turin, has submitted a proposal to the British 
Government to carry the submarine telegraph 
from Cagliari, in the Island of Sardinia, (where 
a line already starts from Algeria) to the Island 
of Malta. He offers to do it in two months, at 
a cost of $50,000. He also offers to carry the 
line from Malta to the Dardanelles in one 
direction, and to Alexandria, in Egypt, in the 
other, in six months’ time, and at a cost of 


Muumery.—The Patriarch of the Greek 
Papists died recently at Alexandria, and his 

y, seated on a throne, with a jewelled mi- 
tre on his head, was taken tothe Latin Church 
with great solemnity. Several consuls attend- 
ed in full dress, and a company of Egyptian 
soldiers, with music and drums, heed the 
procession. Great crowds of Papists flocked 
about the body, to kiss the hands or part of 
the dress. 


Russians 1n Paris.—Between 300 and 400 
Russian prisoners have arrived in Paris. They 
passed along the Boulevards. It appears that 
on passing through the Faubourg St. Antoine 
many of them were stopped and regaled by 
the workmen. Their libations were so fre- 
— and copious, the French celebrating the 

all of Sebastopol, that many of them ceased 
to be sober. 


Rey. F. Crose at Geneva.—A most elo- 
amg and impressive sermon was preached in 
the English Church of the Holy Trinity at 
Geneva, on Sunday, the 19th of August, in aid 
of its funds, by the Rev. Francis Close, incum- 
bent of Cheltenham. The address of Mr. 
Close was rendered of peculiar interest, by the 
fact of his having taken his text and preached 
from the copy preserved in the Geneva library 
of the English Bible, printed at Geneva in 
1560, and translated by the English exiles, 
Knox, Coverdale, and others, during their re- 
sidence there. Mr. Close made feeling and 
powerful allusion to this circumstance, as well 
as its having occurred in the three hundredth 

ear from the establishment of an English 

eformed church at Geneva—Calvin having 
obtained permission for the English exiles to 
use the church of St. Marie la Nova for the 

yurpose in 1555, and the congregation having 

en finally erected on the first of November 

in that year. 


News.—Dr. Baird, after leaving Paris, had 
a personal interview with the King of Prussia 
to plead the cause of the persecuted Baptists 
of Germany, and received the Royal promise 
that their case should be seriously considered. 
Amongst the Vaudois there has been a gather- 
ing, at which ministers from England and 
America officiated, the memory and the inspir- 
ing influences of which will long remain. 
Beautiful must have been the sight of those 
simple people coming from their mountain 
homes and meeting together to renew and 
strengthen their attachment to the faith which 
has made them memorable in every part of the 
Christian world. Our remaining intelligence 
is of a less pleasing character. In Tuscany, 
conscience is still enslaved, and peaceable Pro- 
testants may not bury their dead—may not 
visit those aon they love—may not have their 
last moments free from persecution—are iso- 
lated from all human sympathy and aid, b 
the ban of the priest. We have here a fres 
illustration of the hideousness of Roman Ca- 
tholicism, wherever it is allowed to exist un- 
checked. 


American Biste Sociery.—The stated meet- 
ing of the managers was held on the 4th inst. 
Letters were presented from agents in various 
States, showing the progress of the cause in 
their fields; from Rev. 70. Fletcher, with en- 
couraging statements as to the circulation of 
the Bible in Brazil; from Rev. 8S. C. Damon, 
secretary of the Hawaiian Bible Society, with 
the Annual Report of that Society; and from 
Rev. E. W. Clarke, of Honolulu, requesting 
the publication of the Scriptures in Hawaiian 
and English; from the Rev. T. T. Cabanis, 
Secretary of the French and Foreign Bible So- 
— of Paris, in regard to the sale of Bibles 
in the bazaar near the Universal Exhibition, 
and the encouragerfient for the prosecution of 
the work of Bible distribution in France; from 
Rev. Ramon Montsalvatge, in New Grenada, 
stating the commencement of his labours under 
encouraging circumstances in Carthagena; 
from Rev. N. C. Righter, giving an account of 
his visit to the French camp, and the distribu- 
tion of the Scriptures among the soldiery, 
under the sanction of the commanding officers; 
also relating to the distribution of the Bible at 
Constantinople the e month, in twelve dif- 
ferent languages. Many copies were sold b 
Turks, who took an interest in the work. It 
was also resolved to publish the Gospel by 
John, and the Acts of the Apostles in Spanish, 
for use in a school book in St. Domingo; and 
an appropriation was made to purchase blocks 
to print the Chinese New Testament at Amoy. 
It was also determined to publish a Swedish 
Bible, as soon as the funds can be spared for 
that purpose. 

Movustacue Worn By CLercywen.—W hen the 
Episcopal wig came into fashion, it would seem 
that the was no longer worn by clergy- 
men. In a over a collection of prints, I 
find Wickliffe, William Tydale, Dean Donne, 
George Herbert, Robert Herrick, Robert Bur- 
ton, Bisho Jeremy Taylor, Archbishop Spot- 
tiswood, Thomas Fuller, Usher the Primate, and 
Robert South, all using the moustache; as did 
John Knox and Bunyan. The Jesuits in India, 
I believe, still wear it. I have been unable to 
trace the latest instance of a clergyman wear- 
ing his gown and cassock in the ‘streets; the 
custom apparently died out in the reign of one 
of the early Georges.— Notes and Queries, 
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~ DOMESTIC NEWS. 


Pourticat Exrecriows.—On Tugeday, 9th inst., 
took place in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 

dians. In Pennsylvania, « Canal Commissioner, 
members the State Legislature, and various 
chosen. Ia Ohio a Governor 
and State officers, including two of the 
Su Coart, and aleo members of the State Le- 
gislature. Io Indiana, the election was confined to 


county Officers. 
in Penneyiventa the Democrats have elected .heir 
candidate for Canal Commissioner, and a mg th 


of the members of the State Legislature. In Phila- 
delphia city the Democratic candidates for Sheriff, 
and other county officers are elected, and a large 
meee of the members of the islature. 

Ohio the Democrats have re-elected Governor 
Medill. We have no account of the remainder of 
the State ticket. 


Paickrs or Froun axnp last sews 
from Europe indicated a deficiency in breadstutfs in 
France, 88 well as an apprehension in other quar- 
ters. In consequence al! dealers in breadetuifs 
have been quite excited, and prices have advanced 
very materially. The sales in New York alone have 
a to upwards of three millions of dollars. 
The prices of flour have been enormous for more 
thao @ year. They are still far too high for the 
general good. That the American crops are im- 
mense is d all doubt, and the surplus wil! be 
great. During the fret week of October, 1854, com- 
mon flour sold in New York at from $6.75 to $7.12}. 
During the first weck of October, 1455, the same 
article sold from $7.25 to $8. A considerable ad- 
vance. This, too, in the face of an abundant crop. 
The fact is caleulated te show how prices of bread- 
stuffs in the United States are affected by the sup- 
p! Y and demand in the old world. 

n Liverpool, England, on the 28th of September, 
breadstuffs were firm, but not as high as had been 
anticipated. White wheat 12s. to 12s. 6d.; Red 
wheat Ils. to lls, 9d.; Flour 39s. to 42s.; bust fine 
Ohio 448. 

Saeta Awwa 1m Wasuinoton.—A despatch from 
Washington states that there is very little doubt 
that Santa Anna has been in that city for several 
days, privately quartered with the Mexican Minister. 


Death or Ma. Hussarnv.—Hon. Samuel! D. Hub- 
bard, ex-member of Congress, and Postinaster-Gen- 
eral under President Fillmore’s administration, died 
ia Middletown, Connecticut, on Monday evening, 
at the age of 55 — He had been sick with a 
spinag complaint for some time. 


Y@itow Fever iw terrible 
scourge of Norfolk and Portemouth is rapidly disap- 
pearing. Itie said that there was a frost there on 
Sunday last. Among the recent deaths are several 
persons who had prematurely returned. Absentees 
are cautioned against going back until there shall 
have been three or four heavy frosts. Mr. Devlin, 
the Roman Catholic priest at Portsmouth is report 
ed among the dead, and the Rev. Mr. Jackson of 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Norfolk, has also fal- 
len a victim. : 


Last of Fournrertsm.—The Fourierite establish- 
ment known as the North American Phalanx, New 
Jersey, has disbanded, and its real estate has been 
sold this week for $56,000, or a little more than 
$83 per acre. This, with the estimate proceeds of 
its moveable property, will, it is said, enable them 
to pay from sixty to seventy per cent. on the stock 
issued. The concern has been in operation for 
twelve years, and ite members now admit that it 
has proved an utter failure. 


Fact Exrepition to Liserra.—It is proposed to 
despatch two vessels shortly with emigrants to Li- 
beria. One will be under the auspices of the New 
York State Colonization Society, and comprise per- 
sons from the New England and Northern States. 
The other is the regular fall expedition from Balti- 
more, composed mainly of applicants from the Suuth 
and South-west. 


Breap Leacue.—A “ Bread League” has been 
formed in Charlestown, Massachusetts, by which it is 
expected that some reduction in the prices uf the 
necessaries of life will be effected. 


Covat or Crarms.—The next term of this court 
will commence in Washington, on the 17th of this 
month. Judges Blackford and Scarborough are 
now in thatcity. Chief Justice (Gilchrist is expected 
this week. The chief cierk, Judge Huntington, ar- 
rived on Friday. 


MacHinists FoR Cupa.—Nearly sixty machinists 
left South Boston for Cuba, last week, to remain on 
the island until May. Most of them are already en- 
gaged at high wages. 

Lanp WaArrRAnts.—Sixty acre land warrante 
have just been issued by the Department of the In- 
terior. The first one that has appeared in the New 
York market purports to be issued to a private in 
the Revolutionary war, though its date of issue is 
26th September, 1855. These warrants sel! at the 
same rate as the 120 acre ones, namely, $1.10 sell- 
ing price, and $1.08 buying price. The plate for 
40 acre warrants is still in the hands of the engra- 
vers, and will not be ready before the 20th inst. As 
soon as it is ready the warrants will be promptly 
filled up and forwarded to the parties entitled. . 


Cornaurtion.—The indictments against six of the 
members of the New York City Councils have caused 
a great stir in that city. One of the members of the 
Board of Alderman having been nominated by his 

arty for re-election, declines being a candidate, as 

e does not wish to incur the odium of belonging to 
a body against which the charges of corruption are 
so freely made. It is eaid that the Grand Jury has 
ordered bills of indictment against several more 
officials, among them being two against Sidney H. 
Stuart, City Judge, and one against a police magis- 
trate for malfeasance in office. 

Baarum.—P. T. Barnum delivered the address 
atthe County Agricultural Fair at Nor- 
wich, New York, on Thursday. 4th inst. He made 
hie entry to the grounds in an omnibus drawn by 
twenty-one yoke of cattle. 


Vermont Crorps.— The Burlington (Vermont) 
Free Press says:—‘‘ The crops in Vermont are 
abundant, and are now secure from frost. Potatoes 
are rotting some, but not enough to prevent a very 
large supply. They sel! at from fifteen to twenty- 
five cents a bushel in this vicinity. Of wheat and 
oats the crop is fine throughout the State, and the 
fall feed is good.”? 

Paice or Lanp tn THE LAke Superior Country. 
—A piece of land containing about 160 acres, situ- 
ated in the county of Ontonagon, on Lake Superior, 
was recently sold at public auction, under an order 
of the Judge of Probate, for the sum of $12,600, 
being $78.75 per acre. The land was lucated by 
a coloured man, now deceased, a few years since, 
and purchaeed by him from the government for $1.25 
peracre. The lot is sold for the benefit of his wife 
and children. 


Return oF Prosperity 1n New Ornteans.—The 
season (says the New Orleans Delta) opens glori- 
ously. Wenever remember to have seen such con- 
fidence and cheerfulness amongst the business men 
of the city at the close of the September month. 
Every thing promises well for those interested in 
cotton, sugar, molasses, dry goods, and newspapers, 
and we would not be astonished to see New Orleans 
receiving a push ahead this winter such as has not 
been witnessed since and 


Science anp AoRicULTURE.—We perceive that, 
at the recont meeting of the Maryland State Agri- 
cultural Society, a Committee was appointed to con- 
fer with Lieutenant Maury of the National Ob- 
servatory, as to his suggestion with reference toa 
meteorological observation on land, with a view to 
benefit the farming interest of the country in gen- 
eral, 

Rarroap Accipest.—On Saturday evening, 6th 
inst., a serious accident occurred at Trenton, New 
Jersey. A Belvidere train, while backing up the 
canal bank to the junction, came in contact with a 
sloop’s boom, that projected over the road, with 
such force, that the end of the rear car of the train 
was knocked to pieces, and the seats torn up, 
throwing the passengers in a confused heap in the 
bottom of the car, but, miraculously, not killing nor 
seriously injuring any one. A sloop’s boom pro- 
jecting across the railroad, and no one to know it! 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


FROM BUROPE. 


The steamer Canada brings London papers to the 
29th of September. 

The London money market has become more 
stringent, and the Bank of England has advanced 
its rates to 5 per cent. 

The latest news from the Crimea is, that the Rus- 
sian General! Gortechakoff, ———— on the 23d 
ult. that the Allies had Janded 20,000 men at Eupa- 
toria, and that they have now 30,000 men on the 
Russian flank. 

Mazzini’s manifesto to the Neapolitans to rise 
and rid themeelves by their arms of the tyrannies 
which they endure, is published in the London Times 
of the 2ist ult. It isa frothy effusion. 

Intelligence has been received that the difficulty 
—— England aud Naples has been satisfactorily 
settled. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


In domestic affairs there are scarcely any events 
of interest to notice. The Queen, Prince Albert, and 
their family are still in the Highlands, where Prince 
Frederic William of Prussia—who, the gossips say, 
is going to marry the Princess Royal—is visiting. 
The English authorities are etill busied with the 
despatch of soldiers and war material to the Crimea. 
Lord Panmure has intimated to Lord Hardinge that 
two regiments of the Foreign Legion are now en- 
tirely at his disposal for field service. At most of 
the metropolitan churches, on Sunday, reference 
was made by the ministers to the late victory in the 
Crimea, and forms of thanksgiving were read. 


FRANCE. 

The corn question is described as assuming 4 very 
serious aspect. Since the rise in bread there has 
been considerable agitation in many quarters of 
Paris, and it is thought that the Government will 
feel it necessary to go back to the old tariff, and 
continue, at whatever sacrifices, to make up the dif- 
ference to the bankers. A project is spoken of for 
an additional centime on several indirect taxes to 
provide a fund for the purpose. Bread in Paris is 
now at | franc the 4 pound loaf, and out of Paris | 
franc 10 centimes, and | franc 20 centimes even. 
This, for any one who knows what the poor man’s 
life is in France, is truly serious; and unfortunately 
the harvest does not turn out to be an average one. 
From nearly every council-general comes the news 
that wheat and rye are under ordinary years; bar- 
ley and oats alone show almost everywhere a satis- 
factory yield. There have been some rather serious 
disturbances in the departments of the Meuse and 
Voeges, in consequence of the high price of corn. 
The Commerce Breton states that several bakers 
were fined for not having a sufficient quantity of 
bread in their shops. 

ITALY. 

The King of Naples has diemissed M. Mazza, the 
director of the secret police, whose recent conduct 
bas excited disgust abroad and fearathome. M. 
Mazza has distinguished himself by the revival of 
the bastinado at Naples. He also is the person who 
conveyed a threatening message to Prince Satriano, 


because a member of the British Legation had ~ 
that nobleman a visit in his box at the theatre. The 
policy of the Government has undergone no change 
in the condact of the police towards politically sus- 
pected persons. A correspondent of the London 
Newe states that ne less than eleven thousand per- 
sons were carried off in Florence by the cholera, in 
the month of Augast last. The population in the 
city, which is, om an average, one handred thou- 
sand, is mow reduced to sixty thousand by death 
and Aight. 
SPAIN. 


The financial resources of the Carliste are repre- 
sented by the last accounts as nearly exhausted. 
An att has been made at a revolutionary move. 
ment ia Valencia, which was, however, suppressed. 
One of the Spanish newspapers announces that the 
Queen is enciente, but the Government has received 
no Official information of the fact. The Gazette 
states that the Government had obtained from the 
Bank of San Fernando an advance of 10,000.000 
reals (2,600 ,000 francs), on more favourable terms 
than previously—namely 8 per ceat. According 
to the » the army is being increased and :e- 
organized with al! possible activity. 


PORTUGAL. 


The solemn inauguration of Don Pedro V. took 
place on the 16th of September at the Cortes. His 
Majesty declared his adhesion to the policy of the 
former Cabinet, and confirmed the ministers in their 
portiolios. The accession of the king was received 
with enthusiasm by the people. On thie occasion, 
for the first time, use was made of the electric tele- 
graph in Portugal. The English vessels of war 
Sanspareil, Neptune, and Rosamond arrived just in 
time to salute the new hing. 


FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 


The latest advices from Sebastopol are to the 23d 
of September. The Allies were concentrating their 
forces between Balaklava and the Tchernaya, and 
were constantly reconnoitering the left wing of 
the Russian army. The Allies were preparing 
for an active campaign. Four hundred deserters, 
mostly Polanders, had arrived in the Allied Camp. 
The Allies attacked the Russian infantry on the 22d 
of September, when the latter retreated. On the 
25th, the Allies, 33,000 strong, debouched {from 
Eupatoria and occupied the neighbouring villages 
on the left flank of the Russians. A letter from 
Berlin states that Prince Gortschakoff will shortly 
evacuate the forts on the north side of Sebastopol ; 
but still the Russians were making vast preparations 
for the winter campaign and were fortifying the north 
side of Sebastopol, and constructing new batteries. 
They also continue to fire shells into Sebastopol 
from the north shore. Some of the guns send the 
shot entirely over the town, doing much damage to 
the advanced siege works of the Allies. The French 
were advancing their cavalry and infantry towards 
Baksluzai, and large bodies of the French troops 
have been landed at Eupatoria. The Turkish troops 
at Constantinople intended for Asia have also been 
sent to Eupatoria. Despatches received from Vienna 
state that Kars ie greatly straitened for provisions, 
and the garrison are actually subsisting on horse 
flesh. The Russians have abandoned Erzeroum. 

_ It is reported that the demoralization of the Rus- 
sian army is complete, and such was the confusion 
from the first moment of the assault of the Allies 
upon Sebastopol, that the soldiers became exhaust- 
ed with fatigue, having remained twenty-four hours 
without any sustenance. The loss of the Russians 
during the bombardment and assault is estimated at 
18,000 men. The final bombardment of Sebastopol 
lasted three days and a half. The victory was not 
altogether one over the Russian stronghold, but it 
annihilates the long running naval power of the Rus- 
sians in the Black Sea, and so leaves a victory by 
sea and byland. For years and years the Russians 
have been aiming to become a great naval power in 
the Black Sea—and so far as Turkey was concerned, 
they had been able to destroy her fleets—but now 
they have not, so far as we know, a vessel left. It 
is mentioned as a fact worthy of notice, that the na- 
val armament destroyed by the Russians themselves, 
to prevent it from falling into the hands of their 
enemies, exceeded in number of guns the whole 
naval force of the United States. A fearful tempest 
had occurred at Sebastopol, followed by heavy 
rains. Sebastopol is to be razed and the basins 
filled up. 


AUSTRIA. 


The Austrian Government’s organ at Vienna 
states, referring to Russia and the Allies, that the 
new state of things may give occasion for a diplo- 
matic contest or a sanguinary strife between Rus- 
sia and the Western Powers, but will in no way 
effect the mediatory attitude of Austria. 


HOLLAND. 


The opening of the Dutch Chambers took place at 
the Hague on the 17th ult. The king, who was 
accompanied by Prince Frederic of the Netherlands, 
read a speech, in which he announced that the re- 
lations of Holland with other powers were distin- 
guished by sentiments of friendship and good will, 
and that a strict neutrality would be continued dur- 
ing the present war. 


DENMARK. 


The representatives in session at Copenhagen 
have definitely approved, by ten majority, ali the 
proposed Constitutional changes. The Currespon- 
denz Bureau, a Prussian newspaper, states that the 
Russian Government has undertaken to mediate be- 
tween Denmark and the United States on the sub- 
ject of the Sound dues, and has already given the 
Danish Government the assurance that the Ameri- 
cans will not proceed to any extremities in the 
matter before the close of the Eastern crisis; but 
should no definite adjustment be arrived at befure 
the expiration of the treaty, a temporary arrange- 
ment is to be agreed to postponing the final settie- 
ment to a period more favourable to the considera- 
tion of commercial interests. A Danish paper states 
that, in consequence of the misunderstanding which 
has arisen between the United States and Denmark, 
the latter has judged it expedient to send consider- 
able reinforcements to the garrisuns of the Danish 
colonies in the East Indies. 


RUSSIA, 

A letter from Warsaw of the 13th, saye:—** As 
soon as Marshal Paskiewitch received intelligence 
of the taking of the Malakoff, he despatched his 
aide-de-camp, Orloff Demidoff, to Sebastopol. It is 
certain that a great many more troops are to be sent 
to the Crimea beside the Guards; especially the 
militia of the Empire. A fieid ambulance has been 
sent over from Warsaw.”? The Russian treasury is 
receiving large sums through Berlin. 


GREECE, 


Letters from Athens state that the news of the 
fall of Sebastopol had produced the greatest con- 
sternation among the partisans of Russia, who were 
always boasting of the impossibility of the Allies 
succeeding. The ministers waited on the French 
and English ambassadors to offer their warmest 
congratulations. 


MARRIED. 


_ On Wednesday, 3d inst., at the First Presbyterian 
Church, New York, by the Rev. W. W. Phillips, 
D. D.. Mr. Henry M. Taser to Miss Mary EL., 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Puixiips, ali of New York. 


At Jersey City, on the 3d inst., by the Rev. Dr. 
Murray, Mr. Ropeat W. Forses of New York, to 
Miss Hawnan M. Epwarps of the former place. 

On the 2d inst., by the Rev. D. X. Junkin, D. D., 
Witttam Moraison, Esq., of Iliinvis, to Mrs. Ext- 
zABeTH, daughter of Joun Hays, Esq., of Holii- 
dayeburgh, Pennsylvania. (Presbyterian Advocute 
please copy.) 


In Madisonville, Kentucky, on the 11th ult., by 
the Rev. ©. Collins, J. A. Nesnit, Esq., to Miss 
MARGARETTA CoLHouN, second daughier of 
Liam 8. Ross. 


On Tuesday evening, 25th ult., at the residence 
of Major John W. Hamilton, by the Rev. David 
Stephenson, Dr. Georce M. Darracn, formeily of 
Philadelphia, to Miss Maria L. Hamitton of Phi- 
ladelphia. 


By the Rev. John B. Finlay, LL.D., August 7th, 
Mr. Jomw Peesres of Newton, Long Island, to Miss 
Mary of Brooklyn, New York. On the 19th 
of August, Mr. Epwarp Cown to Miss Saran Love- 
kin, both of Brooklyn. On the same day, Mr. Gor- 
HAM BAKER to Miss Saran Dickson, both of New 
York. On the 23d ult., Mr Jonw McMu tan to 
Mies CaTHEaRtNe Suttivan, both of Brooklyn. On 
the 26th ult., Mr. Acexanper Hutine Weeks to 
Miss Jane Penno both of Brooklyn. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at Pleasant Ridge, Greene county, Alahama, 
on the 27th ult., MARY ANN, danghter of E. A. 
and ELLEN J. ARCHIBALD, aged two years. 


Died, on the 14th ult., at Trenton, New Jersey, 
CHARLES RUSSEL, youngest son of WILLIAM 
R. and RUTH McKEAN, aged four years and two 
months. 

** So soon thy little feet have trod 
The skyward path, the seraph’s road, 
Thatled thee back from man to God.”’ 


Died, at Queensdale, North Carolina, on the 20th 
ult., Mrs. ANN McQUEEN, widow of the late Col. 
James McQueen of Robeson county, North Caro- 
lina, at the age of nearly ninety years, having been 
a widow thirty-one years. She was a native of Scot- 
land, and was six years old when she came to this 
country. At the age of about twenty-two years she 
settled on the place where she subsequently lived 
about sixty years. She was the mother of tweive 
children, also the grandmother of some seventy 
grandchildren, and about fifty great grandchildren. 
She had been a member of the Presbyterian Church 
sixty-five years; but for the last ten or twelve years 
unable to go to church, though she had occasional 
preaching at her house, and always enjoyed the ser- 
vices. For many years past she had been desirous, 
as she often said, that the Lord would take her to 
himeelf; but was willing, with patience, to wait his 
time, as she did to the last moment. She was a faith- 
ful servant of God, and left behind her a large circle 
of acquaintance and friends, without an enemy in the 
world. Allloved her, and aged as she was, jament- 
ed her death. Much more might be added, but it is 
deemed unnecessary, as all that knew her feel as- 
sured that she is now enjoying the Jong-wished for 
blessings of a peaceful home with God in heaven, 
where pleasures never end, and troubles never 
come. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH KITCHEN breathed her last 
on Monday morning, the 24th ult., at the house of 
her daughter, Mrs. Atkin, 138 Seventh Avenue, 
New York, in the seventieth year of her age. This 
estimable and truly Christian lady wasa native of 
Londonderry, Ireland, but came to this country in 
1811; consequently she has lived in New York 
forty-four years. She was a consistent member of 
the Reformed Presbyterian Church, under the pas- 
toral care of the venerable Rev. James Chrystie. 
D. D.; but to her all Christians of whatever de- 
nomination were alike welcome. In every benevo- 
lent scheme of the city she felt the greatest interest, 
and contributed towards it of her means. The for- 
eign missionary movements of the Presbyterian 
Church were to her sources of delight. And from 
the issue of the first number, she was a constant 


reader of the Presbyterian. During the last seven 
years I have known her intimately ; indeed, proba- 


bly more int: than her own pastor kaew her, 
and I can truly say that I have never known a more 
thorough example of Christian development, either 
in deportment or in conversation. Hers was not a 
mere show of religion; it was the very power of 
tru@ godliness. It was not only expressed in words, 
but it was manifested in acts of charity towards the 
poor and miperable, the sick and afflicted, that came 
within her reach. It mattered not who they were, 
or whence they came—it mattered not whether they 
were Romaniets or Prelatists, Baptists or Metho- 
diets, Presbyterians or Congregationaliate. if thoy 
were poor and needy, she wae always ready to re- 
lieve them and render them substantial aid. Dur- 
ing her last sickness she wae passively calm and re- 
signed. Frequently she expressed to me that the 
grave had no torrore for her, and that she longed to 
depart and be with Christ. She has left a son and 
three daughiers, who are all married, and members 
of various branches of the Church of Christ. Her 
lite indeed has been a beautiful comment on the 
path of the just one, which, as a shining light, shin- 
eth more and more until the perfect ae. intl 


Died, August 26th, aflera short but severe illness, 
in Princess Anne, Somerset county, Maryland, Mrs, 
MARGARET C. STEWART, consort of De. Wil- 
liam Stewart, in the 23d year of her age. The de- 
ceased wae the granddaughter of Doctor Samuel 
Ker, long a ruling elder in the Presbyterian Church 
of Princess Anne, and daughter of Mr. Samuel W. 
and Margaret W. Handy of Washington City, both 
of whom are members of the Presbyterian Church. 
Mrs. Stewart's religious training was consequently 
in the doctrines and usages of that Church, and, at 
the early age of seventeen, becoming a subject of 
converting grace, from a full conviction of the 
scriptural authority, and doctrinal soundness of the 
faith of her ancestor, she united herself with the F 
street church, Washington City, then under the 
charge of Rev. Dr. Laurie. In the spring of 1852 
she was married to Dr. Stewart of Princess Anne, 
and from that time became a member of the Presby- 
terian Church in that village. To its doctrines and 
interests she continued to be devotedly attached 
till she was called, as we confidently believe, from 
the church militant to join the church triumphant, 
For a number of years her health had been delicate, 
and she was subject to repeated attacks of disease, 
but never a syllable of complaint or a murmuring 
word escaped her lips. She bore her afflictions 
with patience and fortitude, and looked upon them 
as sent in wisdom by that gracious Being, who in- 
flicts chastisements only in mercy. The result was 
an evident increase in epirituality of mind and ma- 
turity in grace. The world lost its attractions for 
her, religion was her comfort and support, and her 
life was hid with Christ in God. Though unable, 
from the nature of her disease, to converse in her 
last sickness, and to leave a dying testimony of her 
faith in Christ, yet from her consistent life and the 
simplicity and sincerity of her piety, her surviving 
friends have the strongest assurance that death to 
her was infinite gain. In recording the decease of 
this most estimabe lady, it is but just to say, that 
whilst her general character and her humble and 
holy walk as a Christian won the confidence and 
secured the admiration of al! who knew her, yet her 
real worth and rare excellence could be estimated 
but by a very few. Though of a mind 
naturally strong, cultivated by discipline and fur- 
nished with no inconsiderable attainment, yet so 

reat was her native modesty, and so retiring her 

isposition, that the strength and depths of her 
feeling, and the native and acquired goodness of 
her heart was known only to that private circle in 
which she moved most intimately, and in the inner- 
most sanctuaries of whose hearts her fragrant re- 
membranceiis enshrined. To her sorrowing hus- 
band, and parents, and surviving friends, we would 
say, ** Weep not; she is not dead, but sleepeth.” 
— Communicated, 


Departed this life on the 23d ult., Mrs. ELIZA- 
BETH, wife of Mr. JACOB KEEN of Holmesburgh, 
Pennsylvania, in the 64th year of her age, after a 
short and severe illness, which she bore in the ex- 
ercise of a strong faith and Christian resignation, 
Mrs. Keen resided the most part of her life in Ken- 
sington, where she was highly esteemed by all who 
knew her, both asa valuable member of society, 
and as a consistent Christian. For a few years past 
her place of residence had been in the neighbour- 
hood of Holmesburgh, and she was at the time of 
her decease a most worthy member of the Presby- 
terian Church in that place. The breach that has 
thus been made in the family circle, and in the in- 
fant church of which she was one of the original 
members, will long be feit as a sore dispensation of 
Providence. But while a husband mourns the re- 
moval of a partner, with whom he took sweet coun- 
sel, and walked in the closest and most endearing 
bonds of conjugal life for nearly half a century, he 
may comfort himself with the hopeful reflection 
that his loss is her unspeakable gain, and that she 
is not dead, but lives and reigns a happy spirit 
among the redeemed in glory. With this expecta- 
tion, the surviving friends may surely comfort one 
another, and say in reference to the Providence that 
has thns taken away the desire of their eyes with a 
stroke, ‘‘ Itis the Lord, let him do what seemeth 
him good,”? Ss. 

Died, in Burlington, New Jersey, on the 14th ult., 
of injuries received by the late railroad accident, 
Mrs. SUSAN GILLESPIE, wife of the late John F. 
Gillespie of Mississippi, in the 60th year of her age. 
W hen the writer of this reflects upon the many and 
shining virtues displayed by the deceased during 
life, and upon her patient endurance of death, and 
of sufferings far more poignant than death, he feels 
an overwhelming sense of his (ota! inability to give 
utterance to expressions at all calculated to do jus- 
tice to either. In life, she did more than her duty 
as a friend, a wife,and a mother. Asa friend, she 
was most faithful and sincere; endowed by nature 
with feelings of the utmost intensity, she deemed 
no self sicrifice too great, when those feelings were 
fully enlisted. She professed not what she felt not, 
and what she felt, manifested itself by those ac- 
tions which, above all others, ** speak louder than 
words.?? Her friends have met with a lose * the 
world can never hii.2? But it 
sphere—in the dumestic circle—that she shone pre- 
emimently. Nothing of assiduous attention, nothin 
of untiring devetion, on her part, was ever wante 
by either husband or children. To the former, she 
was a most tender and affectionate he!lpmate—to 
the latter, both guard and guide. If there is any 
merit ina strictly conscientious discharge of mater- 
nal duty, in the inculeation, both by precept and 
example, of rigid principles of integrity and mor- 
ality, her reward will be rich beyond price. No 
one ever felt more keenly than she, the anxious 
solicitude, the overwhelming tenderness of that 
holiest of feelings—a mother’s love. She taught 
her children how to live—she has shown them how 
to die. During the sixteen days previous to her 
death, she endured inexpressible anguish. In this 
agonizing situation, the anxiety she expressed was 
not for herself, but for others. Though crushed 
and lacerated in body, her mind was calm and un- 
disturbed. She looked to God for strength, and her 
prayer was most bountifully granted. During those 
sixteen terrible days, she lived without a murmur, 
and at their close she died without a struggie. I 
know of no instance, either in ancient or modern 
times, of more heroic endurance or more patient 
sulfering.—Communicaled. 


was in woman’s 
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SYNODICAL MEETINGS. 


The Synod of Philadelphia stands adjourned to 
meet in Hullidaysburgh, Pennsylvania, on the third 
Tuesday, the 16th day of October next, at half-past 
seven o'clock, P. M. 

S. M. S/ated Clerk. 

Through the courtesy of the authorities of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and Canal Commissioners, an 
excursion ticket will be furnished to members of 
the Synod, to go to Hollidaysburgh and return, for 
one fare. The excursion tickets will be goed from 
the 13th to the 22d, and will be issued on both the 
State and Pennsylvania Roads, 


The Synod of Baltimore stands adjourned to mect 
in the Presbyterian Church in Chambersburgh, 
Pennsylvania, on the last Thursday (25th) of Octo- 
ber, at half-past seven o’clock, P. M. 

Tuomas E. Peck, Stated Clerk. 

Xr Arrangements have been made with the Cum- 
berland Valley Railroad, with the Baltimore and 
Susquehanna Railroad, and it is presumed with the 
other Railroads leading frem Baltemore, to issue 
free return tickets to the members of the Synod to 
the point at which they may take either railroad on 
their way to Synod. The trains reach Chambers- 
burgh at eleven o’clock, A. M., and four o’clock, 
P. A committee of arrangements will be in 
waiting at the Depot on the arrival of each train. 


The Synod of North Carolina will meet in Greens- 
bore’? on Wednesday the 3lst inst., at 7 o’clock, 
M. 


x” «An arrangement has been made with the 
North Carolina, Raleigh and Gaston, Wilmington 
and Roanoke Railroads, by which the members of 
the Synod of North Carolina will be permitted to 
return by these roads free of charge, they having 
paid full fare to Synod. 


The Synod of Virginia adjourned to meet in Lex- 
ington on Wednesday, October 24th, at 7 o’clock, 
P. M. Francis McFarcanp, Stated Clerk. 


The stated meeting of the Synod of New Jersey 
will be held in the Presbyterian Church, Newton, 
New Jersey, on the third Tuesday of October, at 
three o’clock, P. M. Stated Clerks of Presbyteries 
are requested to forward copies of their Statistical 
Reports to the Stated Clerk of the Synod, at least 
one week previous to the meeting of Synod, and to 
forward copies of the Narrative of the State of Re 
ligion within their respective bounds, to the Rev. 
William H. Hornblower, Paterson, New Jersey, 
Chairman of the Committee to draft the Narrative. 

xo” A Committee will be in attendance at the 
Lecture-room near the Church, to assign places to 
the members upon their arrival. 

R. K. Ropogers, Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of Texas will hold its next regular 
meeting at Lagrange, on the first Thursday (being 
Ist day) of November next. 

0° Presbyterian Herald, and other of our reli- 
gious papers, please copy. 

J. W. Micrer, Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of New York will meet in the Scotch 
Presbyterian Church, (Rev. Dr. McElroy’s) Four- 
teenth street, New York, on Monday, October 15th, 
at half-past seven o’clock, P.M., and will be opened 
with a sermon by the Moderator, the Rev. Isaac 
W. Platt. 

The Synodical Prayer-meeting will be held in the 
same church on Tuesday afternoon, at four o’clock. 
The Narrative of the State of Keligion will be pre- 
sented by the Rev. J. W. Alexander, D. D.; } 
J. E. Rockwell, alternate. 

The Missionary meeting will be held on Tuesday 
evening, at half-past seven o’clock, when an at- 
dress will be delivered by the Rev. William D. 
Snodgrass, D. D.; Rev. J. E. Rockwell, alternate. 

The Stated Clerks of Presbyteries will send up 
their Statistical Reports, complete, to the Stated 
Clerk of Synod, one week previous to the meeting ; 
and at the same time their Narratives, to the Rev. 
J. W. Alexander, D. D., New York. 

Their attention is again called to the order adopted 
two years ago, to provide for the Contingent Ex- 


nses of Synod. 
Joun M. Kazse, Stated Clerk. 
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OPEN-AIR PREACHING.—To-. morrow (Sabbath) 
afternoon, 14th inest., at half-pest three o’clock, 
there will be yay by the Rev. R. Watts, on 
the vacant lot of the Westminster Church, Broad 
and Fitzwater streets, Philadelphia. 


FOURTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—Ry re 
quest of the young men of the Fourth Presbyteriag 
Church, corner of Twelfth and Lombard streets, 
Philadelphia, the second of the series of discourses 
on ** The Signs of the Times,’ will be preached 
to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, I4th inet., at bel 
+ seven o’clock, by the Kev. Lewis Cheeseman, 

. D., pastor. Subject, * Ishmael, or the Southera 
Antichrist.” 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—The subscriber grate- 
fully acknowledges the receipt of $15 from the Sun- 
day-echool Union, a donation to the Sabbath school 
at Grand Gulf, Mississippi. Epwaap Woers. 


PRESBYTERIAL MEETINGS. 


The Presbytery of Londonderry will meet in New 
Boston, in regular session, on Wednesday, October 
Sit. J. H. Bares, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Fayetteville stands 
to meet at Sardie Church, Cumberiand county, 
North Carolina, on Thureday, the 25th of October, 
1856, at twelve o’clock, M. 

James P. MePuenson, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of South Alabama, will hold ite 
semi-annual Sessions in Selma, Alabama, com- 
mencing on Friday before the third Sabbath of O¢- 
tober, at oleven o’clock, A. M. 

E. Anpeason, Stated Clerk, 

An adjourned meeting of the Presbytery of Car- 
linle will be held in the Church at Chambersburgh, 
Pennsylvania, on Thureday, October 20th, at eleven 
o’clock, A. M. 

James F. Kenwepy, Slated Clerk. 


NEW PULPIT AND FAMILY BIBLE.—A 
Standard Imperial Quarto Bible, printed from 
Stereo-copper Plates. 
This edition of the Holy Scriptures has several 
features which render it superior to an 
ulpit or family Bible that has been pubiished. The 
ext ie from the latest corrected edition of the 
American Bible Society, and it is believed that en- 
tire accuracy in text and punctuation has been se- 
cured. The type is much larger than that in any 
quarto Bible published in the world, and be 
printed from stereo-copper plates, there is imparte 
to the printed page a beauty and clearness that can- 
not be equalled by the ordinary method of atereo- 
typing. Clergymen will ezperience little difficulty 
in reading from this beok upon a dark day, or ina 
dimly lighted pulpit. In addition to the advantages 
of the large type, the paper, by its pure whiteness, 


affords a strong contrast with the ink. It may be 

had in the following styles of binding : 

Turkey morocco, full gilt, $18 00 
66 ee super extra full gilt, 20 00 
6s os super extra plain, 20 00 


bevelled boards extra, 22 50 
antique, bevelled and paa- 
elled sides, 27 00 


In addition to the above may be found a complete 
assortment of English and American editions of the 
quarto Bible in every variety of style and price, to 
all of which the attention of purchasers is invited. 

WILLIAM 8.& ALFRED MARTIEN, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
oct 13—3t 


Counsellor-at-Law. All business entrusted 
be promptly atrended to. Address him at 
Montpelier, Richmond county, North Carolina. 
oct 13—12m 


HIS DAY IS PUBLISHED—The Biblical Reper- 
tory and Princeton Review for Uctober, 1855, 
containing the following elaborate articles:—1. Sir 
William Hamilton and his Philosophy. 2. Super- 
stitious Notions of Northera Guinea. 3. Monu- 
ments of the Umbrian Language. 4. Church Ar- 
chitecture. 5. DemoticGrammar. 6. Lepsius and 
Brugsch’s Travels in Egypt. 7. Comparative Ac- 
centual System of the Sanscrit and Greek. 8. Huc’s 
Journey through China. With Critical Notices of 
New Publications, and Literary Intelligence of 
England, France, Italy, and Germany. 

*,* Persons having the first volume, or July and 
October Nos. 1829, October No. 1850, and January 
1851, to dispose of, can find a purchaser by address- 
ing P. Walker, 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

oct 13—0t 


L*c AGENCY.—James C. Davis, Attorney and 
wil 


ITUATION AS TEACHER WANTED.—A 
young Lady, graduate of a Seminary of excel- 
lent standing, desires a situation as Teacher of the 
English branches and Mathematics. The most 
satisfactory references can be given. — 


. A. 38.” 
oct 13—4t* Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 


EMOIR OF AMOS LAWRENCE.—This day 
published, Extracts from the Diary and Cor- 
respondence of the late Amos Lawrence, with a Brief 
Account of some Incidents in his Life. Edited by 
his Son, William R. Lawrence, M.D. With ele- 
gant Portraits of Amos and Abbott Lawrence, an 
Engraving of their Birth-place, and a copious In- 
dex. &vo. Cloth, $1.50. 

This is the Memoir of a citizen of Massachusetts 
who became distinguished for his great wealth, but 
more distinguished for the manner in which he used 
it. 

It is substantially an autobiography, containing @ 
full account of Mr. Lawrence’s career as a mer- 
chant, of his public and private charities, and of 
his domestic life. 

Unusual care has been bestowed upon the me- 
chanical execution of the volume. The embellish- 
ments, four in number, are in the best style of art; 
the paper is of extra quality; the letter-press is 
large, open, and clear. The binding is in various 
styles, from plain muslin to full gilt, suitable for 

ifts. 
. Xo The work is offered to the public at a lower 
price than any similar work, executed in the same 
superior style, has ever been offered before. 
GOULD & LINCOLN, 


oct 13—3t 59 Washington street, Boston. 


iILLIAM STOCKLEY, TAILOR—Desires to 
inform hie friends and former patrons, that 

he may be found at the store of 8S. S. Kelly, No. 
224 Walnut street, below Ninth, Phila. oct 13—I1t® 


TEACHER WANTS A SITUATION.—A 
young man who is experienced in teaching, & 
college graduate, and member of the Presbyterian 
Church, desires a situation as Assistant Teacher. 
Address, W.” 
oct 13—3t Princeton, New Jersey. 


ANTED—An Assistant Teacher in a small 
Boarding-School for Boys. One over 18 years 
of age, preparing for college, with the ministry in 
view, and a Presbyterian, preferred. Address, 
stating age, advancement in studies, &c., 
BOX 12,” 
Post office Newark, New Jersey. 


oct 13—3t 


DGEHILL SCHOOL, PRINCETON, NEW JER- 
SEY.--—The next session will commence on 
the first Wednesday of November next, and con- 
tinue twenty-one weeks. Boys are prepared for 
College or for a business life. The grounds of the 
Institution cover more than thirteen acres, while 
the buildings have recently been enlarged and im- 
proved. The number of pupils will be reduced to 
forty. 

Teanus—$250 per annum, payable half yearly ia 
advance. Washing, and tuition in modern Lan- 
guages, Drawing, and Instrumental Music, are ex- 
tra charges. Application for admission, or for Cir- 
culars, may be made to the Principal, 
| Rev. JAMES I. HELM. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

From the Rev. John Maclean, D.D., LL.D., Prest- 
dent of the College of New Jersey.—To Messrs. T. 
W. and W. C. Cattell.—Dear Sire—I am truly 
sorry to learn that you deem it your daty to 
give up the charge of the Edgehill School. But 
since this is so, I am glad to learn that you have 
made an arrangement with the Rev. J. I. Helm to 
take your place. I know no one better qualified to 
succeed you in the oversight of your important and 
prosperous Institution. Mr. Helm is a scholar and 
an experienced teacher, and he will have a proper 
regard to the religious as well as to the intellectual 
improvement of his pupils. 

As Mr. Helm will be aided by your assistant 
Teachers, I have great confidence that every thi 
respecting the school will continue to be manag 
to the entire satisfaction of its numerous patrons, 
and [ trust they will extend to your successor the 
confidence and countenance which they have givea 
to you. With the most sincere respect and esteem, 
yours, Joun Macveas. 

New York, March 23d, 1852. 

I have known the Rev. James I. Helm for man 
years, and have also known some of his pupils. It 
is with unusual confidence that I recommend him as 
a Christian scholar and experienced teacher to such 
persons as desire for their sons a learned, vigorous, 
accurate, and thorough-going instructor. 

Jaues W. ALEXANDER. 
Philadelphia, Jane 21, 1853. 

I have known the Rev. James I. Helm for several 
years, and it gives me sincere pleasure to express 
my cordial concurrence in the recommendation he 
has received from Dr. Alezander. He has a well 
establixhed reputation as a ripe scholar and a skil- 
ful and thorough teacher. H. A. Boagpman. 


From Rev. Dr. Scott, of San Francisco, Calt- 
fornia.—New Orleans, December 20, 1853.—For 
many years [ have intimately known the Rev. J. 
I. Helm. It is with unusual gratification that I 
recommend him to parents as an accurate, skilful 
patient, and thorough instructor. I have every rea- 
son to believe that pupils committed to him will be 
efficiently cared for in every res 

Rev. James I. Helm has had charge of the New- 
ton Presbyterian Academy siace May 1, 1852. He 
has given entire satisfaction to the Trustees and 
patrons of the Institution, and his labours here have 
tended materially to elevate the standard of eiuca- 
tion in the community. The undersigned have had 
children under Mr. Helm’s instruction from the 


commencement; and we feel gratified in stati 
that their instruction has been most thorough, and 
their advancement rapid. Mr. Helm has succeeded 
in inspiring his pupils with a thiret for knowledge 
and thereby advancing them in their studies beyond 
what we have ever known in any schoo! that has 
come within the sphere of our observation. We 
take pleasure in ee him as an accom 
plished instructor. avip 
September, 1853. W. 8. Jommeon. 
x” Mr. Thompson is the President and Mr. John- 
son the Secretary of the Board of Trustees. Both are 
lawyers and gentlemen of high standing in Se 
county, New Jersey. oct 13—It 
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leading 


ite eminent author. 
The tepies discussed have undergone re 


been omitted; some of the statements of former editiins 
have been modified in corisequence of clearer views 
on certain ethical points; several new discussions 
are introduced, and an epitome of the author's views 
in regard to the forms and colours of plants has been 
added. The amendments still further enhance the 


value of what, in its department, is regarded as the 
masterwork of the age. 


A Gzoouaruy or Tae Carer Praces mextionsp 
tus Biss, and the Principal Events con- 
nected with them. Adapted to Parental, Sabbath- 
school, and Bible-class instruction. I!lustrated 
iowith Maps. By Charles A. Goodrich. New 
. York, 1856, Robert Carter & Brothers; Philadel- 
' phia, William 8. & Alfred Martien. 18mo, pp. 

195. 

A very excellent of scriptural Geo- 
graphy, of a size to be carried in the pocket, and pe- 
culiarly well suited for Sabbeth-echool purposes. 
Mr Farwsn’s Hovuss; or the Heaven of the Bible. 

By James M, McDonald, D.U., pastor of the First 

Presbyterian church, Princeton, New Jersey. 

New York, 1856, Charles Scribner. 12mo, pp. 369. 

The delightful. theme of this yolume is enough 
to elicit for it a welcome from weary and heavy 
their way to the celestial city. 


. mind, and a spirit of sincere piety. 
Devout Christians cannot fail to be edified with the 
perusal of such a work. 


Heaven; or an Earnest and Scriptural Inquiry into 
the abode of the Sainted Dead. By Rev. H. 
. Harbaugh, A.M., pastor of the First German Re- 
formed church, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. Phila- 
delphia, 1856, Lindsay Blakiston. 12mo, pp. 
290 


ic as the ing, of which we have heretofore 
The fact that 
a twelfth edition has been reached indicates the re- 
markably favourable reception it has met with from 
the religious public. 

A Sxerca or Tae Lirsz axp Lasouns oF THE 

Rev. Jostix Evwanns, D.D. By the Rev. Wil- 
' Jiam A. Hallock of New York city. American 
Tract Society. 12mo, pp. 556. 

The name of Dr. Edwards has long been associ- 
ated in the public mind with zealous labours for the 
temperance cause, and for promoting the better ob- 
servance of the Sabbath. He was a man of great 
industry and of strong mind, and an 
excellent spirit. The memoir presents him in the 

ral relation as the same devoted and useful 

bourer as in his more extended operations for the 

amelioration of the evils of society. It is a deserved 
tribute to the memory of a useful man. 


Tax Dessntrzp Wire. By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. 
Southworth, author of the « Lost Heiress,” &c. 
Philadelphia, 1855, 7. B. Peterson. \2mo, pp- 
586. 

A work of fiction from a popular female author. 


Tur Boox on Tur Wustminetrr Suor- 
TER Catscaism. Forming an easy Introduction 
and Help for Understanding that Work, and 

- Committing it to Memory. By the Rev. James 
R. Boyd, author of a larger work on the Cate- 
chism. New York, 1855, M. W. Dodd. 18mo, 

. 90. 

This is a very good assistant towards imparting to 
children a just comprehension of the Shorter Cate- 
chism. The terms are explained, and the mean- 
ings condensed in the answers to the questions, are 
bere developed in a series of accompanying ques- 
tions, well conceived and suited to the capacity of 
young learners. 


Tus Contrast setweex Goon axp Ban Mer, 
illustrated by the biography and truths of the Bi- 
ble. By Gardiner Spring, D. D., LL.D., Pastor 
of the Brick Presbyterian Church, New York. 
New York, 1855, M. W. Dodd. Two vols. 8vo, 
pp. 417, 413. 

We have here two handsome octavos from the 
venerable pastor of the Brick Church, making in 
all seventeen of that size which have been issued 
from the press within a few years. We aie happy 
to see that the author is devoting a portion of his 
increasing years to perpetuating his usefulness when 
he shall have ceased from his active labours. The 
present work is, in some respects, of a more popular 
caste thun most of those already so favourably 
known, whilst it retains the same excellent, substan- 
tial qualities which have recommended Dr. Spring’s 
writings to all who love the Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity. The individual characters selected for 
the purpose are analyzed with much judiciousness 
and skill, and the important lessons they are made 
to impart are such as might be expected from one 
who has been so long and so successful a teacher in 
the house of God. The contrast between the right- 
eous and the wicked, as to present enjoyment and 
future results, places before the mind of the reader, 
in a palpable and striking manner, the superiority 
of the Christian’s lot to that of the sinner, and af- 
fords at once an interesting illustration and a con- 
clusive argument. The work is characterized by 
that calm dignity, delicacy of thought and sentiment, 
choice use of language, and devout spirit, for which 
the writer has been distinguished. To his numer- 
ous friends and to the friends of Ubrist, it will prove 
an acceptable offering. 


A Memorr or 8. 8S. Prentiss. Edited by his 
Brother. New York, 1855, Charles Scribner. Two 
vols. 12mo, pp. 382, 581. 

Our country has rarely produced an orator so 
brilliant and popular as the sul.ject of this memoir. 
During the short period of his sojourn at the nation- 
al capital, his eloquence electrified Congress and 
the country. We do not know that a more extend- 
ed parliamentary life could have added to his fame, 
which at the outset reached the zenith, but for the 
gratification of lovers of the highest style of oratory, 


and for the adornment of the congressional annals, 


it seems matter of regret that he appeared in this 
conspicuous arena but for a brief period, and then 
passed away from it for ever. Most of his life was 
devoted to arduous labours in his profession as a 
lawyer—the too intense application to which laid 
him in a premature grave—his forty-second year not 
having been quite completed at the time of his 
death. He was a native of Maine, and though 
identified .so thoroughly during his active life 
with the South west, where he resided and was 
so justly appreciated and admired, he still retained 
his early local attachments almost undiminished. 
A very beautiful trait of his character is the unabated 
warmth of his affection for the members of his fami- 
ly, widely separated from him; his correspondence 
with whom is extensively incorporated in the Me- 
moirs. One of the last words upon his lips when 
dying far away from the home of his childhood, was 
the name of his mother. The work is a just and 
well prepared tribute to one of our country’s most 
splendid and gifted men. 
THe APPRENTICE-BOor. 

Harper & Brothers. 

This is still another of the beautiful story books of 


New York, 


' the Harpers. The boyhood and early life of Benja- 


min Franklin is the topic. ‘I'he liveliness of the 
narrative, the numerous illustrative engravings, and 
the interesting incidents related, must make it a fa- 
vourite book with juvenile readers. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 


The Theological and Literary Journal for Octo- 
ber, contains—1l. The Parables of the New Testa- 
ment. 2%. Notes on Scripture. 3. Theism. 4. 
The History of the Ottoman Empire. 5. Professor 
Lewis's Scriptural Cosmology. ‘The reviewer takes 
ground vigorously against the views of this able 
work. 6. The War of the Great Nations, 7. Lit- 
erary and Critical Notices. 

The Mercersburgh Review for October, contains 
—Il. The Parable of the Leaven. 2. A Plea for 
the Christian Sabbath. 3. Damascus and Mount 
Lebanon. 4. The Poems and Romances of Walter 
Scott. 5. Inauguration Addresses. 6, The Phi- 
losophy of Phariseeism, by the Rev. Dr. Riddle of 
Pittsburgh. 7. Clerical Culture for the Times. 
8. Dr. Zacharias Ursinus ; and 9. Short Notices. 

The Panorama of Life and Literature, from Lit- 


tell of Boston, though a new monthly, has very 


substantial claims to fevour, because of its large and 
excellent selections of articles, grave and gay, from 
periodicals abroad and at home. The 
October number is very good. | 

Harpers’ Magazine for October, as usual, abounds 
in entertaining reading and fine pictorial illustra- 


_ Samson Shorn and his Locks Renewed, is the 
title of an excellent and timely discourse by the Rev. 


: ‘George Doffield, Jr., of Philadelphia, giving the his- 
*tory_of spirituous liquors in Pennsylvania. 


We have received an historical Discourse delivered 
at Caldwell, New York, on the occasion of the Cen- 


_ tennial Anniversary of the battle of Lake George, by 
Dr. 


the Rev. Courtland Van Renavelaer, D. D. 


Van Reneselaer’s historical propensities and New 
York birth-right prepared him to do ample justice to 
his position as orator of such u day. The discourse 


«A Burlingtonian” hes published in pamphlet 
form a Review of the Camden and Amboy Railroad 
Compeny’s Report on the late Burlington tragedy, 
whicti is an extinguisher vpon the document under 
review. The suthor analyzes the testimony before 
the Coroner’s jury, and convicts the Company by 
its own witnesses. 


BY CHARLES SWAIN. 


The Heart it hath its own estate— 

The Mind it hath its wealth untold; 
It needs not fortane to be great, 

While there’s a coin surpassing gold. 


No matter which way fortune leans, 
Wealth makes not happiness secure; 
A little mind hath little means— 
A narrow heart is always pour. 


Stern Fate the greatest still enthrals, 
And Misery hath its high compeers; 
For Sorrow enters palace halls, 
And queens are not exempt from tears. 


The princely robe and beggar’s coat, 


The scythe and sword, the plume and plough, 
Are in the grave of equal note— 
Men live but in the eternal “ Now!” 


Still disappointment tracks the proud, 
The bravest ’neath defeat may fall; 

The high, the rich, the courtly crowd 
Find there’s calamity for all. 


’Tis not the house that honour makes — 
True honour is a thing divine; 

It is the mind precedence takes— 
It is the spirit makes the shrine! 


So keep thou yet a generous heart, 
A steadfast and contented mind; 
And not till death consent to part 
With that, which friend to friend doth bind. 


What's uttered from the life within 

Is heard not by the life without; 
There’s always something to begin 

’T wixt life in faith and life in doubt! 


Bat grasp thou Truth—though black appears 
The rugged path her steps have trod— 
She’ll be thy friend in other spheres; 
Companion in the world of God. 


How to be Happy. 


I will give you two or three good rules 
which may help you to become happier than 
you would be without knowing them ; but 
as to being completely happy, that you can 
never be till you get to heaven. The first 
is, “‘ try your best to make others happy.” 
“T never was happy,” said a certain king, 
“till 1 began to take pleasure in the wel- 
fare of my people; but ever since then, in 
the darkest day, I have had sunshine in my 
heart.’”” My second rule is, ‘* be content 
with little.” There are many good reasons 
for this rule. We deserve but little: we 
require but little; and “ better little, with 
the fear of God, than great treasures and 
troubles therewith.” Two men determined 
to be rich, but they set about it in different 
ways; for the one strove to raise his means 
to his desires, while the other did his best 
to bring down his desires to bis means. 
The result was, the one who coveted much 
was always repining, while he who desired 
but little was always contented. My third 
rule is, “‘ Look on the sunny side of things.” 

Look up with hopeful eyes 
Though all things seem forlorn; 
The sun that sets will rise— 
Will rise to-morrow morn. 

The skipping lamb, the singing lark, and 
the leaping fish, tell us that happiness 
is not confined to one place. God in his 
goodness has spread it abroad on the earth, 
in the air, and on the waters. Two aged 
women lived in the same cottage; one was 
always fearing a storm, and the other was 
always looking for sunshine. Hardly need 
I say which it was wore a furbidding frown, 
or which it was whose face was lighted up 
with joy. 


An Accomplished Blind Man. 


The Journal des Chartres gives an ac- 
count of a water-will iv the hamlet of Ol- 
sieme, near Chartres, byilt entirely by a 
blind man, without either assistance or ad- 
vice from any one. The masonry, carpen- 
ter’s work, roofing, stairs, paddle-whgel, 
cogs, in a word, all the machinery pertain- 
ing to the mill, has been made, put up, and 
set in motion by him alone. He has also, 
the above journaPasserts, made his own fur; 
niture. When the water is low and the 
mill does not work, our blind miller becomes 
a joiner, and also a turner, on a lathe of his 
own invention, and so he makes all manner 
of utensils, and pretty toy windmills for the 
juveniles. He lives quite alone, sweeps his 
own room, and cooks his own dinner; his 
mother, who has fifteen children to care for, 
lives a mile off, and does not trouble her 
head about “her blind boy,” for “ he earns 
his bread now,” she says, “and does not 
want her.” In 1852 this blind miller was 
awarded with a medal by the agricultural 
society of the arrondissement, for a machine 
serving the double purpose of winnowing 
corn and separating the best grains from the 
common sort. 


The Bird Hunter. 


Lieutenant Gibson’s explorations in the 
valley of the Amazon, present to the read- 
er many interesting features. We clip the 
following in relation to bird-hunters : 


There are a few individuals among the 
Creoles of Santa Cruz who understand the 
art of collecting and preserving the skins of 
birds with arsenicalsoap. They make their 
living by stuffiing birds with cotton, to be 
boxed up and exported. The bird-collector 
differs from the bark-gatherer; he is found 
on the plains as well as in the woods; his 
ammunition is good powder, in small tin 
cannisters, different-sized shot, and a small 
quantity of quicksilver. The shot are for 
ordinary birds. He puts a few drops of 
quicksilver in a small piece of paper, and 
loads his gun with it instead of shot. The 
quicksilver knocks the humming: bird over, 
without tearing the skin or disfiguring the 
plumage ; it stuns, and before the bird re- 
covers, the sportsman bas him in hand. 
After the hunter has collected some five 
hundred kinds, he then becomes difficult to 
please; he wants the beautifal little song- 
ster who sits at the base of the Andes, and 
sends forth his music before the rising sun. 
There are many birds who feed by night 
and slecp in daylight; some steal the eggs 
of their neighbours; others drive away the 
parents, feed and rear their young, or sit 
upon the eggs and hatch them for the right- 
ful owner. All these birds we see around 
us have theirregular hours for feeding, sing- 
ing, bathing, resting, and sleeping. 

We met a bird-hunter in Trinidad ; he 
had been at work two years collecting near 
six hundred different kinds. He was of 
opinion there are over a thousand varieties 
of night and day birds to be found in the 
Maderia Plate, besides snakes, lizards, and 
any quantity of insects. Trinidad was his 
head-quarters, from which he branched off 
in all directions during the dry season. His 
room was a perfect curiosity shop. The 
birds were rolled up in paper after they had 
been properly cured, and stowed away in 
large wooden boxes. Every day, at differ- 
ent hours, he went to the field; after days 
of labour, he would be seen returning with 
a single bird, differing from any in his room. 
He procures poisonous snakes by yw 
the end of a stick to form a fork, which he 

laces over the neck of the snake, and holds 
oe till a gourd or bottle is fixed over his 
head, when be loosens his fork and the 
snake crawls into the cavity. He then 
corks the gourd and puts it into his pocket. 
After the snake starves to death, or is 
drowned in spirits, his skin is taken off, pre- 


served, and stuffed, ready for tra ig 
to the museums of the civilized world. | 

During the rainy season the bird-hunter 
enters ® catioe, and repairs to those places 
where the various animals are collected to- 
gether. He obtains many species there, 
which would require a length of time to fol- 
low up, and fills his canoe with venison and 
deer skins. 


Liquid for Preventing Sea Sickness. 


Jean A. F. V. Oudin, a French priest, 
has obtained a patent for the following 
liquid for the prevention of sea-sickness : 
“T distil,” says the inventor, “one-third of 
an ounce (troy weight) of hydrochloric acid 
in five ounces of alcohol, and mix the pro- 
duct in 32 ounces of water, sweetened with 
a little sugar or syrup. I, however, prefer 
to com the liquid of 2# ounces of dry 
chloride of lime mixed with 8 ounces of 
water and 10% ounces of alcohol. This is 
distilled in a common still, and the product 
mixed with 32 ounces of sweetened water, 
to which are added a few drops of the es- 
sence of mint, and a few grains of cochineal 
to give it a pink colour.” A few drops of 
this are to be taken at sea, to prevent and 
allay sea-sickness, and, if it accomplishes this 
object, priest Oudin will deserve great cre- 
dit for his discovery. As this liquid, how- 
ever, is of the same composition as chloro- 
form, the latter may answer equally as 
well. 


Use of Opium. 


Opium eating and laudanum drinking, as 

evils of great magnitude, are attracting some 
attention. A recent writer in the New York 
Evening Post presents a deplorable picture 
of the case of a friend who is a slave to the 
habit. The picture is not overdrawn; we 
have been personally acquainted with cases 
equally unfortunate. One now in our mind 
is thatof the wife of a physician in Obio, a 
lady of intelligence and high respectability, 
who is a victim of this unfortunate “ dis- 
ease.” 
So completely is she the slave of the ap- 
petite, that while in all else she is the very 
soul of honour and truthfulness, she hesitates 
not to the grossest deception to procure regu- 
lar supplies of the drug. She resorts to 
every possible artifice, will importune friends, 
bribe servants, fabricate stories of some- 
body’s illness, and herself make long jour- 
neys, and leave no means untried to procure 
it. 

For a time she fed her appetite, unknown 
to her husband. When he learned the fear- 
ful truth, he tried to arrest her fatal career, 
but neither argument, persuasion, manage- 
ment, or commands would restrain her, and 
he now quietly permits her to procure and 
make use of tbe vile drug. 

She was once a brilliant ornament of the 
large society in which she moved—now a 
source of inexpressible mortification and 
pain to her husband and family. 

When under the influence of the narcotic, 
she is sociable in the extreme, and a very 
pleasing companion; but when deprived of 
her now daily portion, she is lifeless and in- 
efficient, careless of all that surrounds her, 
and indifferent to her children. The use of 
opium, in its various forms, has made a per- 
fect wreck of a lovely woman, the mother 
of an interesting family, and reduced her to 
the level of the drunkard. 

This evil is growing fearfully. What 
remedy can be proposed, we know not. 
Those who have become habituated to its 
use have not the power to break off, no mat- 
ter how high an order of talent they may 
possess. The case of the unfortunate De 
Quincey is a striking proof of this fact. 

All that can be done then is to guard 
carefully the rising generation, and prevent 
the spread of the evil, which, if as general, 
would be ten-fold worse than that of intem- 
perance. 


(Cement for Broken China, Glass, Xc. 

The following recipe from experience we 
know to be a good one, and being nearly 
colourless, it possesses advantages which 
liquid glue and other cements do not. Dis- 
solve half an ounce of gum acacia in a wino 
glass of boiling water; add plaster of Paris 
sufficient to form a thick paste, and apply 
it with a brush to the parts required to be 
cemented together. Several articles upon 
our toilet-table have been repaired most ef- 
fectually by this recipe. 


The Telegraph and the War. 


One of the most suggestive facts in con- 
nection with the Eastern war is the use to 
which the telegraph, eminently an invention 
of peace, has been put. In the great Euro- 
pean struggle, which ended with the exile 
of Napoleon, days, and even weeks elapsed 
before some of the most important events 
were known in Paris and London. The 
news of Waterloo took a longer time to 
reach the British capital than the news of 
the fall of Sebastopol. The news of Mos- 
cow, Aboukir, and the Pyramids was a week, 
a fortnight, and a month old respectively, 
on arriving at Paris. But the intelligence 
of the capture of the Malakoff was at the 
Tuilleries and St. James’s, though distant 
from Sebastopol the length of an entire 
continent, while the sky was still red with 
the conflagration of the town, while the 
magazines were still exploding, while the 
retreating Russians were still thronging 
over the bridge. Almost, indeed, before 
the bombs had ceased to hum through the 
beavens, or the hissing of the round shot 
had given way to the roar of burning houses, 
the people in London and Paris were shout- 
ing over the victory, and the church bells 
of England were clamouring from land’s 
end to land’s end. It is an event like this 
which makes men realize what the magnetic 
telegraph is. 


Man not a Sedentary Animal. 


The structure and functions of man show 
that he was not intended to be by any 
means a sedentary animal! Those who live 
the longest, and enjoy the best health, are 
invariably persons of active habits. From 
the moment man becomes a civilized being, 
the depuratory process of his blood becomes 
less perfect—in other words, the grand ex- 
cretory functions of his skin and lungs are 
less completely exercised. From that mo- 
ment scrofula begins to show its ravages on 
his frame! Why? Because his habits be- 
come then less conformable to the instinc- 
tive requirements of his constitution. His 
exercise is less frequent or less natural— 
either unremitting or not at all; his lungs 
are compelled to lung periods of comparative 
inactivity; and his skin is equally dimin- 
ished in function by loads of superfluous 
clothing, as well as made susceptible to 
every atmospheric variation by all sorts of 
“coddling” in warm rooms. By all these 
anti-hygienic agencies, the blood of the 
civilized man is infinitely less oxygenated 
than before. He voluntarily debars him- 
self of the means of carrying off the effete 
matters of his body. When the lungs are 
imperfectly exercised, it is impossible for 
the skin to be healthily active in its duties, 
for the two go ~ 9 Baths and clean- 
liness are, indeed, a great compensation. 
But nothing perfectly compensates the want 
of active exertion in a pure air, for nothing 
else can perfectly keep open the body’s 
safety-valves, or secure the perfect elimina- 
tion of the corporeal waste. And when the 
products of decomposition are not all thrown 
out, a virtual and valid materies morbi re- 
mains to vitiate the process of recomposi- 
tion. Hence the commencing loss of high 
condition whenever man comes spetesially 
to infringe the hygienic laws—when super- 
fluous food or pernicious drinks combine 
with the want of due activity of lungs and. 
skin to derange the balance between waste 
and supply. Even the diet may be proper 


as to quantity and 
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tary canal may be kept clean, but all will 
not avail to uce healthy blood and firm 
textures, so long as the pulmonary and cv- 
taneous safety-valves are marred in their 
play. It is a grand truth, of which we 
challenge refutation, viz: that no one with 
perfectly-acting lungs and skin ever bocomes 
scrofulous, or being scrofulous, long remains 
scrofulous. People only become consump- 
tive, wh ther with causes impairing 
the general health—the active play of the 
lungs is impeded from any circumstance 
whatever, bad posture, confinement, abserb- 
ing passions, or inflammations which consol- 
idate portions of the pulmonary tissue.— 
The Water- Cure in Consumption and Scro- 
Sula, by Dr. Balbirnie. 


Curious Fact in Science, . 


It is a curious fact in science that glass 
resists the action of all acids except the 
fluoric ; it loses nothing in weight by use 
or age; it is more capable than al] other 
substances of receiving the highest degree 
of polish ; if melted several times over and 
properly cooled in the furnace, receiving a 

lish almost rivalling the diamond in bril- 
iancy. It is capable of receiving the rich- 
est colours produced from gold or other 
metallic colouring, and will retain its origi- 
nal brilliancy of hue for ages. Medals, too, 
embedded in glass, can made to retain 
for ever their original purity and appear- 
ance. 


A Cueap Distnrector.—Professor Nash 
of Amherst College gives the folléwing $rm- 
ula for making what may be termed home- 
made chloride of lime :—Take one barrel of 
lime and one bushel of salt dissolved in as lit- 
tle water as will dissolve the whole; slack the 
lime with the water, putting on more water 
than will dry slack it, so much that it will 
form a very thick paste; this will not take 
all the water; put on therefore, a little of 
the remainder daily, until the lime has 
taken the whole. The result will be a sort 
of impure chloride of lime, but a ver 
powerful deodorizer, equally good for a 
out-door purposes with the article bought at 
the apothecary’s, and costing not one-twen- 
ticth part as much. This should be kept 
under a shed or some out-building. ie 
should be kept moist, and it may be applied 
whenever offensive odours are generated, 
with the assurance that it will be effective 
to purify the air, and will add to the value 
of the manure much more than it costs. 
It would be well for every farmer to pre- 
pare a quantity of this and have it always 
on hand. 


Goop Farmina.—Rawstone, in his “‘Re- 
marks on Lancashire Farming,” a very val- 
uable and erudite work, says :—*“ It may be 
laid down as a standing rule, and as a guide 
to direct us, that all good farming—the 
whole of that process by which bad land is 
to be converted into good and productive, 
and to be continued in that state—is com- 

rised in the three following operations of 

Leshenliee, viz: 1. To carry off all super- 
fluous and stagnant water by means of judi- 
cious draining. 2. To retrieve, through 
the medium of manure, the strength and 
fertility which has been exhausted by crop- 
ping. 3. To extract all noxious weeds, 
that the strength of the manure may be 
thrown into the crops, and not into the 
weeds.” 


LIME WILL Destroy Sorret.—Edmund 
Ruffin gives, in the last number of the 
Southern Planter, the experience of thirty- 
four farmers on the subject of lime as a 
remedy against sorrel. Their experience 
is from nine to thirty-six years, and their 
unanimous opinion is, that marling or lim- 
ing, in proper manver and quality, will en- 
tirely destroy the growth of sorrel, and pre- 
vent its return. 


Use att Your Lanp.—How often¥o 
you see men adding acre to acre, for the 
sake of having a large farm to cultivate, 
when they have never yet tilled one-half 
of the land which they possessed in the 
first place! They have cultivated, per- 
haps, five or six inches of the surface, aud 
have never made the least use of the eight, 
ten, or twelve inches which lie immediately 
below it. A few years ago there was a 
premium offered in Kentucky for the best 
ten acres of corn. The average crop of the 
competitors was one bendoall and twenty- 
two bushels per acre. Now, if that quan- 
tity of corn can be produced upon an acre, 
is it not folly for you, intelligent reader, to 
add more land to that which you already 

ossess till you have made the latter capa- 
ble of producing that number of bushels, or 
as near itas may be? You know very well 
that you can raise these one hundred and 
twenty-two bushels a great deal more cheap- 
ly off of one acre than if you bad to culti- 
vate three or four for that purpose. Why, 
then, buy more land till you have Wa: 4 
under cultivation what you already have? 


Hen-roost GuANO.—Noticing an article 
in a former number about hen manure, I 
take this opportunity to try to encourage 
the saving principle among the agricultural 
community. Some individuals are annually 
paying small sums of money for guano to 
use in their gardens and small pots, which 
will in time amount to quite a sum, which 
they might save were they only prudent 
enough to keep shelves or boxes under their 

oultry roosts. I do not mean to say that 
uano is not a investment 
for the farmers. Yet I do say that saving 
their own guano, made on their own premi- 
ses, is more profitable. A large amount of 
this powerful manure or fertilizer is allowed 
to go to waste, without even being thought 
of, by those individuals who are caneally 
paying sums of money for Peruvian guano, 
and who think that they could not get along 
without it. It may look like a small busi- 
ness to some, but let them remember that 
this mighty globe is composed of small 
atoms. Well, let me state my experience 
to those who think that saving the manure 
from hen-roosts is a small business. I have 
a flock of about thirty-five hens, and winter 
a pair of turkeys. 

Last fall my attention was called tothe 
subject of saving my hen manure. I eon- 
structed a hen roost in one of my manure 
sheds, by nailing up four picces of boards 
to the timbers overhead, letting them hang 
down about two fect, and then, about a foot 
from the floor overbead, bored holes through 
the board and put in poles, and then laid on 
poles at right angles with the former ones. 
This forms two poles to perch upon besides 
the ends. I take boards a little longer than 
the frame, and fit them together, flooring over 
the bottom poles as tight as possible, and 
let them run out at the ends as faras needed. 

I have another on a similar principle. It 
will take but a couple of hours at the most 
to make a roost of this kind, and but a small 
outlay of money for materials, as they can 
be made of old scraps and fragments of 
boards, of which every farmer has enough. 
I built mine at the time the ground froze 
last fall, and shall save six barrels of the 
most powerful fertilizer that exists in the 
knowledge of man. This is encouraging to 
me, and falls short of the amount that I 
shall have by the first of May. I used this 
article in my garden some last year, and, 
from the estimate that I made, in comparison 
with crops that were not manured with 
poultry manure, I judged it to be worth at 
least one dollar pg bushel. Thus you see, 
that with an outlay of perhaps one dollar, 
in time and material, [ shall save this winter 
eighteen dollars worth of manure, which, 
taking out the dollar for time and material, 
leaves me seventeen dollars worth of pro- 
perty that has heretofore gone to waste. 

Read this, farmers, and go immediately to 
the work, and you will find that “a penny 


saved is as good as two pence earned.” — | 


Maine Farmer, 


uality, and the alimen- | 


CHILDRENS COLUMN. 


THE SONG OF THE BROOK. 


I come from haunts of oot and hern, 
I make a sudden sally, 

And sparkle out among the fern, 
To bicker down a valley. 

By thirty hills I hurry down, 
Or slip between the ridges, 

By twenty thorps a little town, 
And half a hundred bridges. 

Till last by Philip’s farm I flow, 
To join the brimming river ; 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 


I chatter over stony ways, 
In little sharps and trebles; ~ 

I bubble into eddying bays— 
I babble on the pebbles— 

With many a curve my banks I fret 
By many a field and fallow; 

And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow-weed and mallow. 

I chatter, chatter, as I flow, 
To join the brimming river ; 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 


I wind about, and in and out, 
With here a blossom sailing; 

And here and there a lusty trout, 
And here and there a grayling. 

And here and there a foamy flake 
Upon me, as I travel, 

With many a silvery waterbreak 
Above the golden gravel; 

And draw them all along, and flow 
To join the brimming river; 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 


I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 
I slide by hazel covers; 

I move the sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers. 

I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance, 
Among my skimming swallows; 

I make the netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 

I murmur under moon and stars 
In brambly wildernesses; 

I linger by my shingly bars— 
I loiter round my cresses. 

And out again I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river ; 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 


SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 

Men of great learning and talents, whom all 
people admire and praise, are found to be more 
modest than persons not so wise and good. 
Sir Isage Newton was one of these great, and, 
at the same time, modest men. When a little 
boy at school, he surprised every body by the 
curious little machines which he made with 
his own hands. He had a number of saws, 
hatchets, hammers, and other tools, which he 
used very skilfully. A wind-mill being put 
up near the place where he lived, he frequently 
went to look at it, and pried into every part of 
it, till he became thoroughly acquainted with 
it, and the way in which it moved. He then 
began with his knife, and saws, and hammer, 
and made a small wind-mill, exactly like the 
large one; it was a very neat and curious piece 
of workmanship. 

He sometimes set it on the house-top, that 
the wind might turn it round. He also con- 
trived to cause a mouse to turn his mill. This 
little animal being put inside a hollow wheel, 
its endeavours to get forward turned the wheel 
and set the machinery in motion. There was 
also some corn placed about the wheel, and 
when the mouse tried to get at the corn, it 
made the wheel go round. Having got an old 
box from a friend, Isaac made it into a water 
clock—that is, a clock driven by a small fall of 
water. It was very like our common clocks, 
and about four feet high. At the top wasa 
dial-plate, with figures of the hours. The hour- 
hand was turned by a piece of wood, which 
either fell or rose by water dropping upon it. 
This stood in the room where he lay, and he 
took care, every morning, to supply it with 
plenty of water. It pointed out the hours so 
well, that the people in the house would go to 
see what was the hour by it. It was kept in 
the house as a curiosity long after Isaac went 
to college. 

The room in which he lodged was full of 
drawings of birds, beasts, men, ships, and 
mathematical figures, all neatly made upon the 
wall with charcoal. When Isaac grew a little 
older, and went to college, he had a great de- 
sire to know something about the air, the 
water, the tides, and the sun, moon, and stars. 
One day, when he was sitting alone in his gar- 
den, an apple happened to fall from a tree to 
the ground. He then began to ask himself, 
what is the cause of the apple falling down. 
Is it from some power or force in the apple it- 
self, or is the power in the earth, which draws 
the apple down? When he had long thought 
about this subject, he found out that it was the 
earth that attracted, or drew the apple down, 
and that this power of attraction is one of the 
laws of nature. By it, loose objects are re- 
tained upon the surface of the earth, instead of 
flying abroad through space. 

You have learned that this earth is a globe, 
which turns over day after day. It is attrac- 
tion which gives weight to objects ; hence it is 
sometimes called gravitation, which means 
nearly the same thing as weight. 

Isaac Newton also discovered that all objects 
whatever have an attraction for each other, and 
always in proportion to their size and the dis- 
tance at which they are placed. Thus the 
moon, though a large globe, is under the at- 
traction of the earth, and the planets are un- 
der the attraction of the sun. And it is by at- 
traction they are all made to keep their proper 
distances from one another. 

These discoveries were justly considered 
among the most important ever made; and for 
his having made them, reflecting men will ever 
venerate the name of Newton. He was also 
the first who showed that every ray of light 
from the sun consists of seven different colours ; 
and he made known many curious and won- 
derful things which were never known before. 

He was of a mild and equal temper, and was 
seldom or never seen in a passion. He had a 
little dog which he called Diamond. He was 
one day called out of his study, where all his 
papers and writings were lying upon a table. 
Ilis dog Diamond happened to jump upon the 
table, and overturned a lighted candle, which 
set fire to all his papers, and consumed them 
ina few moments. In this way Newton lost 
the labour of many years. But when he came 
into the study, and saw what had happened, he 
did not strike the little dog, but only said, 
“ Ab, Diamond, Diamond! thou little knowest 
the mischief thou hast done!” 

Though Isaac Newton was a very wise and 
learned man, he was not proud of his learning, 
but was very meek and humble. Le was kind 
to all, even to the poorest and meanest man. 
Though he was wiser than most other men, yet 
he said, a little before he died, that all his 
knowledge was as nothing when compared with 
what he had yet todearn. He was sometimes 
so much engaged in thinking, that his dinner 
was aften three hours ready for him before he 
could be brought to the table. He died in the 
year 1727, at the age of eighty-five —Sargent’s 
Second Reader. 


EW SINGING BOOK FOR 1855-1856.—One 
thousand Tunes and Anthems. I. B. Wood- 
bury’s great work, The Cythara. For sale by book- 
sellers and music dealers generally. The publisher 
will, on receipt of sixty cents postage stamps, mail 
single copies to Teachers for examination, and pre- 
pay the postage thereon. 
F. J. HUNTINGTON, Publisher, 
oct 6—6t* 23 Park Row, New York City. 


ELLS ! BELLS !—The Subscribers, at their long 
established and enlarged Foundry, manufac- 

ture upon an improved method, and keep constant- 
ly on hand, a large assortment of their superior 
Bells, of all descriptions suitable for Fire Alarms, 
Churches, Academies, Factories, Steamboats, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted with their “* Rotating Yoke,” 
and other improved Hangings, which insure the 
safety of the Bell, with ease and efficiency in ring- 
ing. Warrantee given of tone and durability. For 
full particulars as to Chimes, Keys, Weights, &c., 


apply for Circular to 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
ap 28—ly®* West Troy, Albany county, New York. 


| 
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NIFORM EDITIONS OF SCOTT’S AND HEN- 
RY’S COMMENTARIES.—By the issue of a 
new édition of Henry’s Commentary in quarto form, 
we are enabled to offer the two standard English 
Commentaries of Henry and Scott, printed on large 
type, and uniform in size, and the same number of 
volumes. The price of each are as follows: 
Scott’s Commentary, to which is added a number 
of useful Tables, a Concordance, Family Record, 
&c., 5 volumes quarto. 


In full sheep acing: $12 50 

In full sheep, marbied edges, 13 50 

Inhalfsheep, 13 50 

In half calf, ae ee 15 00 
Henry’s Commentary, 5 vols. quarto, 

In full sheep binding, 15 00 


We would invite special attention to this edition 
of Scott*s Commentary, being superior to any that 
has yet been issued, while it is offered at a very 
moderate price. Of Scott’s Commentary, Bishop 
Wilson writes—‘** The success of this work has been 
rapidly and steadily increasing wherever the Eng- 
lish language is known. Nor is the time far distant 
when thie prodigious work will generally be con- 
fessed to be one of the most sound and instructive 
Commentaries produced in this or any other age.”’ 

7 Ministers and congregations, when purchas- 
ing in quantities, wil! be furnished with Scot’s Com- 
mentary upon very liberal terms, which will be 
made known upon application to the publishers. 

WILLIAM 8S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestaut street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
oct 6—3t 


L*s NO. 3 OF RARE AND VALUABLE 

BOOKS.—Lampe’s Great Commentary on the 
Gospel of John; 3 vols. (in Latin); a very fine copy 
in half vellum binding, $9. Poli Synopsis Critico- 
rum; 5 vols.; London edition; a very fine copy in 
clean old calf binding, $35. Faber’s Mysteries of 
the Cabri, being a Dissertation on the Great Geds 
of the Ancients; 2 volumes; very scarce, $5. 
Michawlis on the Laws of Moses; 4 vols., 8vo.; 
translated by Smith; a very fine copy bound in full 
calf, $14. Turretini Opera Omnia; 4 vols.; fine 
copy in vellum, $8. Rosenmulleri Scholia in Vetus 
Testamentum in Compendium Redacta, comprising 
his Notes on the Pentateuch, Psalms, Job, and Eze- 
kiel; 4 vols., $6. Macknight’s Harmony of the 
Gospels; 2 vols. boards, $3.56}. Baxter’s Com- 
plete Practical Works; best edition, in 23 vols, 
Svo., clean copy bound in boards with cloth backs, 
$23. Rosenmulleri Scholia in Vetus Testamentum ; 
complete work; 23 vols. bound in 17 vols. $30. 
Barrett’s Synopsis of Biblical Criticism; 5 volumes, 
8Svo, $5; being the work as far as will be published, 
comprising Notes on the Old Testament from Gene- 
sis to Esther, 

XF Smith & English have forsale al! the valuable 
publications of Messrs. T. & J. Clark of Edinburgh, 
comprising the highly esteemed works of Olshausen, 
Hagenbach, Hengstenberg, Baumgarten, Tholuck, 
Havernick, &c. 

7 Books imported to order from England, 
France, and Germany. 

3” Ministers and theological students are espe- 
cially invited to examine our stock, which is very 
complete in Biblical literature. 

SMITH & ENGLISH, 
sep S—tf No. 36 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. 


ATEST PUBLICATIONS OF THE PRESBY- 

4 TERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION. 

I. The Christian Ministry not a Priesthood: A 
Sermon preached at the opening of the sessions 
of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, in Nashville, Tennessee, on Thursday, 
May 17, 1855, by the Rev. H. A. Boardman, 
D. D., the Moderator of the previous Assembly. 
Published by order of the Assembly. 18mo, pp. 84. 
Price 15 cents. 

Il. What is Presbyterianism? An Address deliver- 
ed before the Presbyterian Historical Society at their 
anniversary meeting in Philadelphia, on Tuesday 
evening, May 1, 1855. By the Rev. Charles Hodge, 
D. 1Smo, pp. 80. Price 15 cents. 

Ill. The Gospel and Epistles of John: pp. 168. 
64mo. Price 20 cents, gilt; with Prefaces and 
Chronology—a very neat and desirable little pocket 
manual. 

1¥V On Temptation and the Mortification of Sin 
in Believers: By the Rev. John Owen, D.D., 12mo, 
pp- 306, with a portrait. Price 60 cents. With 
—, notices by the Rev. W. H. Gould of Edin- 

urgh. These valuable works have long been out 
of print in this country. 

V. The Shorter Catechism with Scripture Proofs, 
translated into German for the Board. Price 5 cts, 

A copy of any of the above works will be sent by 
mail, free of postage, for the prices named. 

TERMS OF SALE. 


The former cash terms having been found incon- 
venient to calculate, the Board have fixed upon the 
following : 

On all purchases amounting to $12 or upwards, 
for which the cash is paid when the books are or- 
dered, a discount of 25 per cent. shal! be allowed. 

On sums less than $12 no discount is allowed, 
except to booksellers, ministers, and theological 
students of any denomination, who are entitled toa 
discount of 20 per cent. 

Large amounts are entitled to 20 per cent. dis- 
count, and six months’ credit on approved security. 
When any part of a credit bill is paid before matu- 
rity, a further discount on the net amount, at the 
rate of ore per cent. a month is allowed for the un- 
expired time. 

JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
No. 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
aug 25—3t 


pe* FOR SALE—A pew, (No. 31), in the middle 
aisle of the Tenth Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
delphia (Rev. Dr. Boardman’s), for sale. For fur- 
ther information, inquire of Mr. Black, Bookstore 
of the Board of Publication, No. 265 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. sep 29—4t 


AMPS, CHANDELIERS, &c.—Cornelius, Baker 
& Co., Manufacturers of Lamps, Chandeliers, 
Gas Fixtures, &c. Store, No. 176 Chestnut street; 
Manufactory, No. 181 Cherry street, Philadelphia. 
mar 31—ly 


AGIC LANTERNS.—Select Scripture Subjects 
Jor the Magic Lantern.—Twelve Sliders con- 
taining thirty-eight subjects packed in a box. This 
set is especially designed for the use of Sunday- 
schools. 

Adam and Eve Driven out of Paradise. Hagar 
and Ishmael. Abraham Offering Isaac. Rebecca 
at the Well. Joseph Sold into Egypt. Joseph 
meeting his Father. The Finding of Moses, The 
Ark ofthe Covenant. The Dress of the High Priest. 
The Attarof Incense. The Altar of Burnt Offering. 
An Aaronite or Scribe. The Golden Candlestick. 
Return of the Spies. The Brazen Serpent. Balaam 
and his Ass. Sampson and the Lion. Esther be- 
fore Ahasucrus. The Infant Samuel. Elijah Fed 
by the Ravens. Davidand Goliah. Dancing before 
the Ark. Nathan Reproving David. The Annun- 
ciation. The Birth of Christ. Christ brought to 
the Temple. The Flight into Egypt. The Holy 
Family. Christ and the Woman of Samaria. Christ 
Stilling the Tempest. The Good Samaritan. The 
Lord of the Vineyard and the Labourer. The Re- 
turn of the Prodigal Son. Trial of Peter’s Faith. 
Herodias with the Head of John the Baptist. The 
Crucifixion. The Women at the Sepulchre. The 
Morning of the Resurrection. The Disciples at 
Emmaus. 

Magic Lanterns of every size and description. 
Slides with Scriptural, Astronomical, and Temper- 
ance designs in great variety. 

McALLISTER & BROTHER, Opticians, 

194 Chestnut street, below Eighth, Philadelphia. 

Nearly opposite the Masonic Hall. 

7 A Descriptive and Priced Catalogue of Lan. 
terns and Slides furnished on application, and sent 
by mail, free of charge. 

sep 29—eow2t 


HOUGHTS ON THE DEATH OF LITTLE 
CHILDREN.— By Samuel Ireneus Prime. 
With an Appendix of Hymns and Poems, selected 
from various authors. One volume, i6mo. Filth 
edition. Price 50 cents. 

The original portion of this book is written with 
great simplicity and tenderness, and its poetic se- 
lections are made with greattaste. The bcok is one 
which no bereaved parent could fail to prize.— 
Courier. 

A delicately-made volume, fitted to enshrine ten- 
der and beautiful thoughts. Its style is affectionate, 
easy, suggestive, and poetic, and admirably adapted 
to the chastened mood of those who have been be- 
reaved of those they love.— Evangevist. 

None but a parent could have written this book: 
nor every parent, no matter how intelligent; it 
must have been one who had had administered to 
him both the bitter cup and healing balm; whose 
office, in writing it, was merely that of an historian 
—the history of his own heart’s sorrows and conso- 
lations. It touches a chord at every point that will 
vibrate to ten thousand hearts, while it is a fit and 
delicate offering of a father’s love to the memory of 
a child now in heaven. The poetical selections are 
made with excellent taste. There are among the 
pieces several rare gems, both of thought and of 
sensibility. God speed this little book to perform 
ites kindly office to many a bleeding heart !— Boston 
Recorder. 

Published by ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH, 
683 Broadway, corner of Amity street, New York. 

x7 For 50 cents remitted in stamps, or other- 
wise, a copy will be sent by mail, prepaid. 

For sale in Philadelphia by Wm. S. & Alfred Mar- 
tien ; and Smith & English. sep 29—3t 


ORK; or, Plenty to Do, and How to Do it.— 

By Margaret Maria Brewster. 2 vols, 18mo, 

37 cents each; or, in one volume, 16mo, cloth, 75 
cents; cloth, gilt, $l. 

Conrents.—First Series.—I. Introductory. II. 
Warfare Work. III. Every-day Work. IV. So- 
cial Work. V. Home Work. VI. Single Women’s 
Work. VII. Waiting Work. VIII. Preparatory 
Work. IX. Desultory Work. X. Praising Work. 
XL. Special Work. XII. Praying Work. XIII. 
Homely Hints about Work. XIV. Record of Work. 
XV. Future Work. XVI. Conclusion. 

Contents.—Second Series.—I. Little Children’s 
Work. II. Young Ladies’ Work. III. Work of 
Teachers and Taught. IV. Household Work. V. 
Work of Employers and Employed. VI. Country 
Work. VII.Sabbath Work. VIII. Thought Work. 
IX. Proving Work. 

Full of vigorous and wholesome thoughts, ex- 
pressed with a vivacity which fixes the attention 
and impresses the heart. Its general circulation 
cannot fai] to awaken many among the young and 
the old to feel the responsibilities of life, and arouse 
to earnest efforts to fulfil them.—Christian Observer. 

Since the publication of Abbott’s ‘* Way to do 
Good,”? there has been published ‘no manual for 
Christian labourers so suggestive and valuable as 
this.—IJndependent. 

A book of rare excellence, if tried by its adapt- 
edness to do good. There is hardly a department 
of duty or action, belonging to any age, sex, or 
class, which is not brought out ta view in the dis- 
tinctness of light, and enforced with all the appli- 
ances which earnest and intelligent Christian love 
knows how to yield. The style is admirably and 
even elegantly didactic and engaging, so that the 
reader is reluctant to close the volume aftera taste 
of its beauties.—Christian Mirror. 

Published by ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH, 
683 Broadway, corner of Amity street, New York. 

337 For 75 cents, or $1, remitted in postage 
stamps, or otherwise, a copy will be sent by mail, 
prepaid. 

For sale in‘ Philadelphia, by Wm. S. & Alfred 
Martien; and Smith & English. 

scp 29—3t 


| ee SCHOOL FOR BOYS, AT MYSTIC, 

CONNECTICUT—By the Rev. 8S. N. Howext, 
A. ~ to twelve. The is 
in the village of Mystic, seven miles from New 
London, and five from Stonington. The Principal 
devotes his whole time to teaching, and receives 
into his family twelve pupils, whose mental and 
moral culture is entirely under his own supervision. 

Texus—$260 per year, including French, Clas- 
sics, and Mathematics. No extra charges. 

The Winter Session of twenty-one weeks begins on 
the last Tuesday of October (3%h). For Circulars, 
&c., address the Principal, or Messrs. Everett & 
Brown, 159 Front street, New York. 

References—Rev. Dre. Krebs, Alexander, Phillips, 
McElroy, Lowrie, Rev. T. L. Cuyler; Everett & 
Brown, 159 Front street; G.W. Weed, 82 William 
street; J. W.C. mg gg street; Chas. 
Scribner, Park Row, York. Faculties of 
Princeton ae and Seminary. Ex-Governor Big- 
ler, Clearfield, Pennsylvania. Wilfred Hall, Phila- 
delphia. sep 15—6t° 


ITUATION WANTED.—A young Lady wants a 

situation, either as Governess, Assistant Teach- 

er in a select school, or Teacher in the primary de- 
partment of a Seminary. Address P. B.” 

sep 29—3t* Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


USCARORA ACADEMY.—The Winter Session 
of this old and well-known Institution will 
commence on the Ist of November. The buildings 
are new, large, and commodious, with a view to 
the comfort, health, and convenience of the in- 
mates. The Catalogue for the past year numbers 
150 students. Our location is in the country, eight 
miles from the Mifflin, and six miles from the Per- 
rysville Station of the Pennsylvania Railroad. In 
point of healthfulness, beautiful scenery, opportu- 
nities for quiet study, and freedom from tempta- 
tions to idleness, vice, and dissipation, it has more 
than ordinary claims. The course of study com- 
prises all that is requisite as a thorough preparation 
for business, or for the higher classes in our best 
colleges. Our aim is to surround the young, as far 
as practicable, with the influences and restrictions 
of a well-regulated Christian home, as wel! as to 
prepare them for the solemn realities of life; and 
we wish it distinctly understood that we desire no 
young man’s presence here, who is not willing to 
become the subject of a mild but firm diseipline of 
mind, manners, and morals. Pious young men, and 
those having the ministry in view, sre especially 
invited to examine the advantages here offered. 
Termus—$55 per Session of tive months, payable 
quarterly strictly in advance, Light, fuel, and sta- 
tionary, extra. No deduction for lost time, except 
in cases of protracted sickness. 
For Catalogues, &c., address, post-paid, 
J. H. SHUMAKER, Principal, 
Academia, Juniata county, Pennsylvania. 
sep 1—tf 


ITUATION WANTED.—A young Lady, who 
has been engaged for several terms in teaching 
in a Seminary, desires a like situation, or as Gov- 
erness in a private family. She is competent to 
teach the higher English branches, with Music and 

French. Address, E. A.” 
Churchtown, Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. 

sep 22—4t 


USIC TEACHER.—An experienced Teacher, 

now Professor of Music in a first class Female 

Boarding-School, will accept of a situation to teach 
Music, the French and German languages, Paintin 
in Oil, Scientific Perspective Copying (pencil an 

crayon), and Sketching from nature. Address, 
TEACHER,” 
sep 22—tf 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


LAIRSTOWN PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY 

AND BOARDING SCHOOL—Wilil be re- 

opened, after fall vacation, on the first Monday in 
November. 

The pupils board in the family of the Princ'pal, 
and are under his immediate care. The location is 
healthful, and far removed from the temptation of 
any city or town. 

ERMs—For tuition in the English and Ancient 
Languages, and Mathematics, together with board 
and washing, $70 per session; one-half in advance. 
Music, French, and Drawing, extra. 

For further particulars, address the Principal, 

J. HENRY JOHNSON, 
Blairstown, Warren county, New Jersey. 
sep 22—8t 


LAINFIELD ACADEMY—Near Carlisle, Penn- 
sylvania.—The nineteenth Session (five months) 
will commence November 5th. A new building has 
been erected, containing a gymnasium, music-room, 
&c. Parents may here secure for their sons supe- 
rior facilities for instruction, great personal com- 
fort, and entire freedom from immoral! associations. 
Entire expense per session, $65. 
The subscriber will be at McKibbin’s Merchant’s 
Hotel, October 18th and 19th, during the afternoon. 
For Circulars, with city references, &c., address, 
R. K. BURNS, Principal and Proprietor, 
Plainfield, Cumberland county, Pennsylvania. 
sep 22—6t 


ERTH AMBOY CLASSICAL AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC INSTITUTE.—A. T. cer, A.M., 
Principal and Proprietor.—T his Institution, former- 
ly known as the Perth Amboy Seminary, is located 
at Perth Amboy, New Jersey, on the great thorough- 
fare between New York and Philadelphia, and on 
Telegraph line. The establishment is retired, ele- 
vated, with a fine sea-breeze, spacious, commo- 
dious, and well-furnished and ventilated; also an 
ample Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus, and 
Library—all at a cost of $12,000. 

The course of instruction is designed to fit bo 
for college and business, and is practical, thorou 4 
and as extensive as the student may desire. Th 
Military system will, as soon as practicable, be in- 
troduced ; but only the sons of parents desiring it, 
will be expected to conform to it. 

The Principal, having held a Professorship of 
Mathematics in a Southern Military Institute, and 
that of Ancient Languages and Belles Lettres in a 
Southern University, with many years’ experience 
in teaching, confidently hopes that he, with an able 
corps of Instructors, can satisfy the reasonable ex- 
pectations of an enlightened and Christian public. 

The scholastic year has two sessions of five 
months each, commencing on the first Mondays of 
November and May. 

Terms—For board and tuition, except Modern 
Languages and Music, $200 per annum, payable 
quarterly in advance. Modern Languages, each, 
$6; Music, $12 per quarter. No other charges. 
de further particulars apply to Principal for Circu- 
ars. 

Rererences.—Rev. B. Cory, A. M., Perth Am- 
boy, New Jersey; Rev. N. Murray, D. D., Rev. D. 
Magie, D. D., Elizabethtown, New Jersey; Rev. J. 
N. McJilton, D. D., Baltimore, Maryland; Profes- 
sor Joseph Henry, LL.D., Secretary Smithsonian 
Institute, District of Columbia; Rev. J. L. Rey- 
nolds, D. D., Columbia, South Carolina. 

sep 8—tf 


AKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE, NORRIS- 

TOWN, PENNSYLVANIA.—The Winter Ses- 

sion of this Institution will commence on Tuesday, 

the 30th of October. The course of instruction em- 

braces all the branches of a thorough English and 
polite education. 

Terms—Board and tuition in English branches, 
per session of five months, $70. Chemistry, with 
experiments, $2.50. Lessons on Piano, or Guitar, 
with use of instrument, $20 to $25; lessons on 
Harp, with use of instrument, $40. Vocal Music 
in Class, $2. Drawing or Flower Painting, $10 to 
$12.50. Painting in Oi), $20. The Ancient or Mod- 
ern Languages, each, $10. Washing per dozen, 
36 cents. The session bills to be paid $40 in ad- 
vance, and the remainder before the pupil is re- 
moved. 

Circulars containing particulars, may be obtained 


by addressing 
sep 1—%* J. GRIER RALSTON, Principal. 


OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE.—This In- 
stitution is located in a beautiful and healthful) 
country, near the village of Hartsville, on the Old 
York Road, nineteen miles from Philadelphia, with 
which there is daily communication by two lines of 
Stages. The number of boarding pupils is limited, 
in order that they may receive thorough instruction 
from the Principal, and may enjoy the comfort, and 
personal training, and care of home. Due promi- 
nence is given to daily religious instruction. The 
year is divided into two Sessions of twenty-one 
weeks, one commencing on the first Wednesday in 
May, the other on the first Wednesday in Novem- 
ber. Circulars, containing further particulars, may 

be obtained by addressing the Principal, 

Rev. J. BELVILLE, 
Hartsville, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 
aug 12—tf 


EST JERSEY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL— 
Mount Holly, New Jersey—Rev. Samver 
Micter, A. M., Principal, assisted by an ample 
number of well qualified teachers, Designed to 
prepare boys thoroughly for college, or any busi- 
ness of life; with careful attention to health and 
physical improvement, personal habits and manners, 
and moral and religious instruction. 

Price—$250 per annum. New pupils are re- 
ceived at any time, paying from the date of entrance 
only. The first term of the next school-year com- 
mences, Providence permitting, September 6th. 
For a Prospectus, with full particulars, address the 
Principal, Early application should be made, 

sep 1—tf 


ENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE.—Mepicat De- 
PARTMENT.— Session oF 1855—’56.— The 
Regular Course of Lectures will commence on 
Monday, October 8th, and will be continued until 
the Ist of March. 
FACULTY. 
David Gilbert, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and 
Diseases of Women and Children. 
Alfred Stille, M. D., Professor of Theory and Prac- 
tice of Medicine. 
John Neill, M. D., Professor of Surgery. 
J. M. Allen, M. D., Professor of General and Spe- 
cial Anatomy. 
John J. Reese, M. D., Professor of Medical Chem- 


istry. 
John %. Biddle, M. D., Professor of Therapeutics 
and Materia Medica. 
Francis G. Smith, M. D., Professor of Institutes of 
Medicine. 
Joseph Shippen, M. D., Demonstrator of Anatomy. 
Clinical instruction will be given by Professors 
Biddle and Neill, at the Philadelphia Hospital, 
Blockley, during the entire term of the session, in 
coujunction with other members of the Medical 
Board of the Hospital. The students of Pennsyl- 
vania College—both first course and second course 
—will be furnished, gratuitously, with the ticket to 
the Philadelphia Hospital. Second course students 
have the optivn of receiving, gratuitously, the ticket 
to the Pennsylvania Hospital. A Clinic will also 
be held at the College every Wednesday and Satur- 
day morning throughout the season. 
FEES. 
For the entge course of Lectures, . - $105 
Matriculation, (paid once only), . +. aie 5 
The Dissecting Rooms will be opened in Sep- 
tember, under the direction of the Professor of 
Anatomy, and the Demonstrator. 
Preliminary Lectures will be delivered during the 
fortnight preceding the opening of the session. 
JOHN J. REESE, M. D., Register, 
No. 122 South Ninth street, Philadelphia. 
sep 29—3t 


REEHOLD INSTITUTE.—A School 
for Boys, at Freehold, Monmouth county, New 
Jersey, accessible from New York and Philadelphia 
by railroad several times a day. The village is sit- 
uated in the midst of a very fertile region, and is re- 
markably healthy. Fever and ague is not known 
here. The buildings are spacious, were built ex- 
pressly for the purposes of a school, have high ceil- 
ings, and ventilating fluee im the walls, the whole 
warmed by Andrews & Dizon’s warming apparatus, 
and lighted with gas. Acilass io Agricultural Chem- 
istry will be formed at the opening of the Winter 
Session, which will commence on Wednesday, the 
14th of November, and continue twenty-one weeks. 
For further information “pp to the Principal, 
oct 6—6r OLIVER R. WILLIS, A. M. 


QITu ATION WANTED.—An experienced Teach- 
er, who can produce good testimonials of ca 
bility, to teach the higher English branches, Mat 
matics, French, Drawing, Painting, and Needle- 
work, desires a situation. Address, 
Bor 39,” 

oct 6—Ot Post office, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
B LLEFONTE ACADEMY—Beliefonte, Centre 

_ County, Pennsylvania.—Rev. F. A. Pratt, 
Principal—The Winter Session commences on 
Monday, October 22d. There are pleasant board- 
ing places in town, and a few pupils can be accom- 
modated in the family of the Principal. Instruc- 
tion can be given in several ornamental branches, 
and no music, by Mrs. Pratt and Mise E. MeCor- 
mick. oct 6—5t* 


TEUBENVILLE FEMALE SEMINARY.—The 
next Session of this Institution will begin on the 
first Monday of November. The boarding estab- 
lishment is very commodious, having recently been 
fitted up with every modern improvement and con- 
venience. Every department of Instruction is con- 
ducted by Teachers mest competent and expe- 
rienced. The whole is under the management of 
the same superintendent and Principal who have 
hy! charge of it for twenty-seven years. 

The terms for bearding, tuition, &c , are moder- 
ate. Copies of the printed Outline, containing all 
necessary information, may be procured by address 
ing the Superintendent, 

Rev. CHARLES C. BEATTY, D. D. 
oct 6—3t* Steubenville, Ohio, 


“ee HILL FEMALE SEMINARY — Near 
4 Mount Joy, Lancaster county, Pa.—The thirty- 
eighth semi-annual Session of this Institution is to 
commence on the first Wednesday (7th) of Novem- 
ber next. Parents and Guardians who have daugh- 
ters or wards, whem they purpose to send from 
home for their education, are respectfully invited 
to inquire into the claims of this long and well- 
tried Seminary. Circular and Catalogue will 
forwarded on application. Terms still unchanged. 

N. DODGE, A. M., Principal and Proprietor. 

sep 29—10t* 


ULIUS A. FAY’S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

BOYS—Elizabethiown, New Jersey.—Pupils 

are prepared for College, or the active pursuits of 
business. 

Teams—Board and tuition, (including French), 
$250 per annum. German, Music, and Drawing, 
extra. 

All the pupils attend to French; and under the 
tuition of a companionable native teacher, the 
French is made a spoken language. The German 
also is pursued upon a similar plan, Circulars can 
be obtained at this office, or on application to the 
Principal. Winter session will commence on the 
first Monday in November. sep 


ANTED.—A Young Lady of much experience 
in the management of Schools, and full 
competent to give instruction in the higher English 
and Mathematical studies, a member of the Pres- 
byterian Church, wishes a situation in a female 
school or private family. Address 
TEACHER, 
Care of the Rev. M. Burdette, 49 Sansom » 
aug Philadelphia. 
N ISS W. A. HOOPES having removed from 336 
Walnut street, has re-opened her School for 
Young Ladies at 313 Locust street above Broan, 
Philadelphia, on the second Monday in September. 
Miss Hoopes will also be prepared to receive half 
a dozen boarding scholars. aug 11—12t 
,;NGLISH, CLASSICAL, AND MATHEMATI- 
CAL SCHOOL.—William R. McAdam, A. M., 
commenced the second year of his English, Clas- 
sical, and Mathematical Academy on the 10th of 
September. The number of pupils is limited to 
twenty-five, thus securing to all his immediate care 
and instruction. The Rooms, formerly occupied by 
the Presbyterian Institute, are at the Southwest 
corner of Twelth and Chestnut streets, the entrance 
on Twelfth street. Special reference is made to 
the Professors of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Circulars may be obtained at the Bookstore of 
Messrs. William S. & Alfred Martien, 144 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia; and further particulars at his 
residence, No. 12 City Row, Eleventh street, below 
Vine. WILLIAM R. McADAM, 
sep 8—tf 


ISHACOQUILLAS SEMINARY.—This Institu- 
tion, located in the upper part of Kishacoquil- 
las Valley, eight miles from Lewistown, Mifflin 
county, Pennsylvania, will open its winter Session 
on Wednesday, the 24th of October, 1855. The 
building is new, large, and every way adapted to its 
design—the accommodatic. of both male and fe- 
male. Itis warmed by heated air-furnaces in the 
basement, with a register in every pupil’s room. In 
point of health, beauty of scenery, &c., the locality 
is not surpas The course of instruction em- 
braces the Classics, Mathematics, and a full course 
of English. 

Terms—$55 per Session, for board and tuition of 
twenty-two weeks, payable quarterly, in advance. 
Fuel, lights, &c., furnished by the pupil. Extras— 
Music, French, Drawing, and Painting. 

For Catalogue or further information, address the 
Principal, Rev. J. 8S. NELSON, 

Kishacoquillas, Mifflin county, Pennsylvania. 
july 28—tf 


N EW LONDON ACADEMY—New London, Ches- 

ter county, Pennsylvania.—The Winter Ses- 
sion of twenty-one weeks will open on the first day 
of November, with a full corps of thoroughly quali- 
fied teachers. The course of instruction is very 
comprehensive and thorough, embracing the Eng- 
lish branches, Ancient and Modern Languages, &c. 
The situation, healthy, retired, and easy of access. 

Expenses—Boarding, tuition, &c., per session, 
$85. Extras—Washing per session, $5; French or 
German, $10. Incidental expenses about $1. 

For further information, address 


sep 15—7t JAMES B. McDOWELL, Principal. 


JERSEY ACADEMY—Bridgeton, New 
Jersey.—Under the care of the Presbyter 
of West Jersey.—Rev. P. E. Sevevenson, Prin 
pal.—lin the study of the English, Latin, and Greek, 
special prominence is given to analysis and derivae 
tion, or, more properly, comparison of languages ; 
and from these and other sources aid is drawn, 
to render youth accurate thinkers, and good read- 
ers, speakers, and composers. Whether the branch 
pursued belongs to Language, Mathematics, or 
some other department of knowledge, the princi- 
ple acted upon is thatthe great object is not mere 
rogress, which, after all, may be blind, but intel- 
ectual and moral development and improvement. 
Young gentlemen boarding, find a home with the 
Principal in the Institution. 

Terms, $80, (with washing $85) per session of 
haifa year. 

The Semi-annnal! Session will open on Wednes- 
day, November 7th. 

For further information, by Circular or other- 
wise, address the Principal, or 

Rev. S. B. JONES, D. D., or, 
Da. WILLIAM ELMER, 

Bridgeton, New Jersey. 


sep 29—3t 


YATT’S SELECT SCHOOL FOR BOYS—Wil- 
mington, Delaware.— The location of this 
School is healthful and pleasant, the buildings large 
and commodious, and the grounds extensive. The 
Principal is assisted by a full corps of able and ex- 
perienced Teachers, and the School is furnished 
with a large Library, an excellent Philosophical and 
Chemical Apparatus, and a Reading-room, in which 
all the boarders have access to a large collection of 
the newspapers and periodicals of the day. Upon 
the Sabbath, boarders will attend church with the 
Principal. The departments of study are English, 
Mathematical, Classical, and Scientific. Boarders 
are charged only from the time of entrance, there 
being no regular vacations until after the 3d of July 
next. Boys between the ages of eight and sixteen 
preferred. 

Tearms—Per quarter of eleven weeks, payable in 
advance. Board, washing, and tuition in English, 
Mathematics, and Ancient Languages, $50; Modern 
Languages, each, $6; Drafting, $8; Vocal Music, 
$4; Instrumental Music, $10; use of piano, $4; 
Day pupils (payable in advance), English, Mathe- 
matics, and Ancient Languages, $12. Other extras 
as above. 

Rererences—Revs. A. Converse, D. D., Charles 
Wadsworth, Wm. Ramsey, J. A. Roche, W. W. 
Taylor; Messrs. Bullock & Crenshaw, Lea & Walk- 
er, Howell & Brothers, Sazerac & Co., and Capt. 
John Gallagher, Philadelphia. 

For further information, address 

sep 29—tf THEODORE HYATT, Principal. 


‘THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


NO. 144 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phi- 
lade!phia, and No. 986 Broadway, New 
York, by 

WILLIAM 8 MARTIEN & CO. 

TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to Agents who may 
become responsible. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All Subscribers, who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing 
to continue their subscription, and their paper will 
be sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 
until all arrearages are paiu, xcept at the discretion 
of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 


TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, . $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, . $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 

Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for une 

With an additional copy to the agent. 
cr The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured if possible. Address, always post-paid, 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 


No. 144 Chestnut Street, Philadelphis, 
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